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the emotions which might naturally be supposed to agi- 

tate her soul, on thus being severed from her own do- 

mestic circle. 

Rosa felt that selfishness which =o many have to feel, 
most deeply, and, after yielding to the weakness of a 
Jong fit of weeping, she was roused to join the family at 
dinner, an event to which her curiosity to see the mas- 
ter, or rather hiar who ought to have been the master, 
gave a slight degree of interest. 

Mr. Vincent, all things considered, looked quite as 
well as might have been expected, at least he looked as 
if he could enjoy his dinner ; and it is probable that the 

ordial welcome with which he greeted the new member 

of his household, owed something of its warmth to the 
aspect of his own’good table. For here, in this single 
department, Mr. Vincent did rule, not with a rod of iron, 
but with a mild, genial, and salubrious sovereignty, that 
would have permitted his guests to be laved with melted 
butter, had such been the bent of their inclinations. 

On one point, and one alone, Mr. and Mrs. Vin- 
cent thought alike, and acted in undeviating concert ; 
they neither of them could endure to wait one moment 
for their meals beyond the regular and appointed time : 
the one because he was hungry, the other because he 
deemed it highly pernicious to the human frame, for the 
gastric juice to be unemployed. 

Mrs. Vincent of course was dieted by Dr. Moon. So 
were the children ; and though their father persisted in 
helping them to large slices of whatever fell in his way, 
their plates were regularly disburdened of all but the 
lawful portion, and this was nicely measured out to 
them by the skili of a servant fully initiated in all the 
particulars of Mrs. Vincent’s system. 

What to do with the time after dinner was a great 
mystery to Rosa. Indeed what to do with all, or any of 
the long hours she was likely to spend at Vincent Lodge, 
was more than she could tell; especially as the office of 
governess seemed to be a mere sinecure: for such was 
the necessity of attending first, to bodily health, of 
walking so many hours each day, or, if the weather was 
unfavourable, of going through a stated routine of in- 
door exercise, of }ying an inclined planes, of doing no- 
thing by way of wholesome relaxation ; and such the 
hopeful and unassisted development of some of the 
most important intellectual faculties in the craniums of 
the children, that when Rosa appealed to Mrs. Vincent 
to portion out the hours of her children’s study, so filled 
was each day with other necessary avocations, that, from 
eight in the morning until eight at night, there could 
not be found one. 

This was really a serious evil. Dr. Moon must be 
consulted. He came according’ *, and his candid opinion 
was, that three hours’ study each day, with intervals of 
rest after each quarter of an hour thus employed, was 
sufficient for all children, and too much for most. Rosa 
was therefore under the necessity of conforming to this 
system, anil the work of edycation proceeded accord- 
ingly. . 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that a few months of 
such experience convinced Rosa that this was not the 
kind of life for her. Stay she could not. She did not 
believe that any body could ; but then it seemed equally 
impossible to go home, and be triumphed over by the 
Gordons. She therefore wrote privately to Aunt Dinah, 
to look out for another situation for her, and in the mean 
time exerted all her powers of bearigg and forbearing to 
the utmost. 

Had half the self-control she now exercised in the 
presence of those who were comparatively strangers, and 
who neither understood nor loved her, been exercised 
towards her own parents, how thankful and how happy 
would they both have been; but the system we are re- 
probating is one that necessarily induces something too 
much like a waste of good feelings, except so far as re- 
lates to their beneficial operation upon the minds where 
they exist. 

How much of the disappointment, disgust, and dis- 
satisfaction with the world, of which the morbidly sen- 
sitive complain, is owing to this cause,—that they have 


virtue ; kind, where kindness was not heeded ; and con- 
siderate, where consideration was of no value, Surely 
it would be well, instead of reproaching the world with 
ingratitude, to look around and see whether we ourselves, 
rather than the world, have not been to blame; and 
whether, by a happier and more judicious exercise of 
the Christian graces, which tend so much to alleviate 
the ills and enhance the pleasures of life, we might not 
have reaped a rich harvest of enjoyment, where we have 
found nothing but weeds and bitterness. 

It is to those who love us—to those who are bound to 
us by the ties of nature, and sympathy, and affection, 
that we can render the path of life less irksome; that 
we can stretch out a helping hand in time of need ; that 
we can pour sweetness and balm into the cup of which 
they drink. To the stranger, whose heart is closed 
against us, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, and 
whose springs of feeling are to us as fountains sealed, 
we cannot, if we would, do this. We may study their 
wishes, deny ourselves, and thwart our inclinations to 


the surface, nor purchase the reward which natural af- 


yielded in return for half the efforts we thus have thrown 
away. 

It is this unnatural state of things, this transplanting 
of a young and delicate plant into an uncongenial soil, 


culiar difficulty. She sells her talents, with the neces- 
sary time of using them, for a stated sum of money, and, 
treated. But is this all that woman needs? She is 
young, perhaps thoughtless, and on whom may she de- 
pend? She is affectionate, and who enters into her heart 


upon her solitude to cheer her drooping spirits? Will 

money reach the root of her calamity? Will clothes 

more costly than her parents wear, and a table spread 

with greater luxury than theirs, supply the cravings of 

her affection ? Will the stated intervals of mental appli- | 
cation to which she is bound by an irrevocable compact, | 
lighten the burden of her soul? No; it is when sur- 
rounded by her own family, at her father’s fireside, the 
centre of domestic union, that woman learns best to 
feel, and adopt as her own, those graces which are the 
highest ornament of her character, those virtues which 
are the surest foundation of her happiness here and here- 
after. 

Rosa Bell looked anxiously every day for the arrival 
of a letter from Aunt Dinah. Each hour endured at | 
Vincent Lodge was becoming more irksome to her than 
the last; yet still her pride rebelled against the idea of | 
returning home. Was it not possible to beguile her sad | 
thoughts by some amusement, even among the Vincents? | 
She had tried the children, both in head and heart, but | 
physic and phrenology had made them little better than | 
automatons. Sometimes she thought the glance of Mr. | 
Vincent’s eye betrayed a lurking desire to share the | 
sympathy, or at least the smiles of a sister in bondage, | 
and Rosa was equally ready for either; for her natural | 
flow of spirits, repelled, but not subdued, seemed the | 
more ready to burst forth into extravagance, from hav- | 

| 
| 





ing been so long restrained. Already she had begun to 
look at Mr. Vincent whenever the system of his wife or 
Dr. Moon betrayed the lady of the house into more than 
wonted absurdity. Already a smile, ominous of future 
evil, had begun to mark this slight, but perfectly intel- 
ligible, intercourse. Already, too, had the eye of the 
wife detected this medium of intercourse, and the con- 
seguence was, that in peering about upon the cranium 
of the governess, she had discovered a frightful deficien- 
cy in the region of conscientiousness. 

How long she might have tolerated such a defect in 
any member of her household, was never exactly proved, | 
for Rosa was fortunate enough to discover a way of es- 
cape, as unexpected as it was welcome to the parties | 
most interested in the sep@ration. 

Often had Rosa, since her residence at Vincent Lodge, 








been generous, where generosity was not regarded as a 
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heard the name of Otway; but it excited no interest in 


| 
| 
| 





win their favour, but powerless as the feather cast upon | 
the stream, our endeavours will not penetrate beyond | 


fection, domestic love, and social fellowship would have | 


that makes the office of the governess one of such pe- | 


to say the best of her situation, she is civilly and fairly | 


of hearts? She is lonely and sad, and who breaks in 


her mind, except by its connection with the poet, and 
with a talented and amiable boy who had been a pupil 
at Mr. Gordon’s. The Otways of whom she now heard 
were said to be rather odd kind of people, making a great 
pretence to religion and all that sort of thing; and as 
their estate joined immediately upon that of Mr. Vincent, 
and they were in the habit of showing a very slight kind 
of sociability together, there was ample scope for the 
gossip of the neighbourhood to convey a detail of their 
oddities from one house to another, and not unfrequently 
to make them contribute to the entertainment of an 
evening party at Vincent Lodge. 

Rosa had heard of what was called their ostentatious 
subscriptions to public charities—of their alms-giving, 
and of the pharisaical punctuality with which they went, 
regardless of wind and weather, twice every Sunday, to 
their place of worship, where it was charitably surmised 
they thanked God that they were not as others were; 
and she was not less weary of the often-repeated story, 
than predisposed to be repelled and disgusted with the 
characters which gave occasion to these remarks. 

One circumstance, however, imparted a zest to her 
anticipations of seeing them, and judging for herself, on 
a particular evening when they were invited to Vincent 
Lodge, and when, she was told, she would have to con- 
tribute her share to the entertainment of the party, by 
exercising her musical talents. 

Mr. Otway was not a widower. 
from his wife, and there was no doubt, in the minds of 
those who made themselves busy with the subject, that 
his own puritanical notions had rendered it impossible 
for a gay, beautiful woman, as Mrs. Otway was said to 
have been, to exist beneath the same roof with him. 
There were also graver and more secret whispers afloat, 
that Mrs. Otway had left her husband’s protection, from 
reasons of a melancholy and disgraceful nature; and so 
sedulously was the story propagated—so often was the 
secret made public, and the melancholy fact related, and 
caught up to be related again, that a stranger, un- 
acquainted with the benevolence of the narrators, would 
have thought the business of making known this story, 
which, after all, owed its existence to suspicion without 
knowledge, constituted one of the most pleasing duties 
of their lives. 

On the evening of the party, Mr. Otway was accom- 
panied only by his son, his daughter not yet having been 
introduced to general society; and Rosa recognised at 
once the handsome, op2n countenance of the boy she 
had casually seen at Mr. Gordon’s. 

It was one proof of the natural strength of Rosa’s 
affections, that her heart always bounded towards those 
who were associated with her parents, her home, and 
the days of her childhood. Gerald Otway, though but 
a youth, was sufficiently attractive in his own person to 
engage the attention of the most fastidious eye; but it 
was not merely the fine expression of his intelligent 
countenance, which made Rosa watch with intense 
anxiety for some movement amongst the guests, that 
might bring him nearer to the neglected corner of the 
room, where the governess, a cypher without an intro- 
duction, was seated; neither was it with the flattering 
it was simply 


He was separated 


hope of exciting some interest in return : 
to talk with him of Waterton, of the Gordons, of Alice, 
and George, that she wished to be near him. 

While wholly intent upon the son, she perceived, 
however, that the father, after making his way across 
the room, had taken a vacant chair beside her—not that 
he either knew or cared to whom he was addressing 
himself, but he saw she was neglected, and that vas 
enough for him. 

And never—never to be forgotten in after life, are 
such little acts of sympathy and kindness, to those who 
have sat apart in society—an atom separated from the 
great sum of common feeling—a prisoner, where all 
around was freedom—a lone pilgrim in a peopled desert 
—a mockery of humanity, endowed with all the func- 
tions of natural life, but denied the liberty and the benefit 
of their exercise. 

Mr. Otway was a man who had scarcely passed the 
meridian of life: his countenance, however, was deeply 
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marked with the traces of sad experience. Over his 
high forehead there waved only a few threads of silver 
hair; his step was firm, his figure erect, his voice and 
movements energetic ; but he looked as though he might 
have lived a hundred years of feeling, and as if he had 
already endured so much, that a hundred more would 
scarcely deprive him of the faculty of endurance. He 
was always the same, at least to every human eye—col- 
lected, self-possessed, and so far as related to excitement, 
emotion, caprice, or eccentricity, perfectly subdued. 

«“ How,” said Rosa to herself, “ could this man ever 
be called absurd 2?” The mystery was accounted for by 


not so. 
Oh! no. 
this could never be the case. 
general consent of society, religion is allowed to be a 
very good sort of thing. It is the duty of every one to 
be religious, but their religion should be without show, 
without peculiarity—in short, without distinction from 
irreligion ; for it seems to be the offices, requirements, 
and characteristics of religion, that give offence to the 
world. Strip it of all these, and the name is not with- 
out acceptance amongst mankind, 

Rosa Bell had not conversed long with Mr. Otway, 
before she came to the conclusion that he was a man 
who could not, according to the strict and proper mean- 
«“ Why,” said she to her- 


Amongst Christians, as we all profess to be, 


ing of the word, be absurd. 
self, «was I not the child of such a father? 
never have left Aim to be a governess.” And then her 


curiosity about his wife rose higher, and she speculated | 


in various ways upon what could have induced a ra- 
tional woman to separate herself from such a husband. 


Before arriving at any probable conclusion, however, | 


she was summoned to her evening duty, and seating 


herself before the instrument, she cast one glance around | a e 
, the present occasion, however, it had not at first occurred 


the room, to see who was likely to accompany her. The 
guests were not musical, and it was evident her powers 
were to be called into exercise merely for the purpose of 


setting every one at liberty to talk to their next neigh- | “ , 
| formed who she really was, than she was struck with the 


bour, without being overheard. Under such circum- 
stances, she felt no hesitation in selecting such music as 
pleased her own fancy; and the name of Otway, con- 


nected with the countenance and manners of the gentle- | 


man who had so kindly noticed her in her obscurity, 
having, by some imperceptible association, taken her 
back in idea to the Gordons, and the scenes of her carly 
youth, she chose out a simple melody, which in those 
days she had often sung for the gratification of a partial 
audience. 

Relieved from all idea of being listened to or observed, 
Rosa yielded up her soul to the feelings most powerful 
in their influence upon it; and, touched even to sadness 
by the memory of the past, she sung with peculiar pa- 
thos the following lines :— 


Oh! blythe was the summer, when we two were young, 
And brightly the morning beamed over us then ; 

And sweet was the music the forest-bird sung 
Its own lay of gladness, to streamlet and glen. 


Does the dew even fall now, so silvery white ? 

Are the meadows so green, or the mountains so high ? 
Is the sun, when he sets in his glory, so bright? 

Or the moon, when she rises the queen of the sky ? 


Do the gems of the ocean 1—the flowers of the earth ? 
The sunbeams of morning, so brilliant remain ? 

Is there aught we then valued, for beauty or worth, 
We shall ever behold with such rapture again ? 


Is there aught we then purchased with hope, that has 
prov ed 
So sweet or so fair as when first it was seen ? 
Is there aught that is left us, of all we have loved, 
Save the cruel remembrance that such things have been? 


Oh! say not that time such a tyrant must prove ; 
The bright, and the beautiful, both may decay ; 
But is there not left the unchangeable love, 
That is born with the past, and will ne’er fade away ? 


And is there not left the sweet hope, that has grown 
From spring-time and summer, returning again ; 

When the bird to the bare lk -“»ss forest had flown, 
And the cold winds cf « itumn had swept o’er the 
plain ? 

2 


Indeed, according to the | , 
| earnestly in her face—“I was three years under his 


| father’s tuition, and an inmate of his happy home—and 


I would | 
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Then say not that nature has nought but her bloom, 

Her fruits, and her flowers in her pride to bestow— 
She has treasures that fail not beyond the cold tomb, 
Too bright—too celestial—to perish below. 


The first words had scarcely passed her lips, when 
she found that Gerald Otway was by her side ; and, as 
| he faithfully turned over the leaves of the music book, 
she saw that his eye was fixed upon the page with deep 
interest. 

«“ That is George Gordon’s old song,” said he, almost 
before she had ceased to sing: “‘ where in the world did 


a , . | : +. 
his being religious; than which a greater absurdity | you meet with it. 


scarcely presents itself to the minds of those who are 


Not that religion itself would be objected to. | ‘ 
| any thing about George Gordon ?” 


«‘George Gordon gave it to me,” said Rosa; “ and 
you must pardon me if in my turn, I ask how you know 


“We were schoolfellows,” repiied Gerald, looking 


now « thought strikes me, you are the very same beau- 
tiful Miss Bell George used to talk about so often—your 
name is the same. I saw it in the music book.” 

“I believe I am the same,” said Rosa, endeavouring 
to laugh away the embarrassment of so unceremonious 
an introduction. ‘Those who see little of the world,” 
she added, “ are apt to over-estimate that little, and ima- 
gination, you know, will sometimes do a good deal to- 
wards making our friends beautiful.” 

Of this very proper speech, at least half was lost upon 
the ear for which it was intended. Gerald Otway could 
not stay to hear fine speeches, when his interest or cu- 
riosity were excited ; and he was already leading his 
father from a distant part of the room, to enjoy with him 
the very agreeable discovery he had made. 

Rosa Bell was seldom introduced to what is called 
good society, without experiencing a sense of shame, to 
think that Peter and Martha Bell were her parents. On 


to her as a source of mortification or regret. But no 
sooner did she catch a glimpse of Mr. Otway advancing 
towards her, with the evident expectation of being in- 


contrast between his noble figure and that of her own 


| worthy father—between his objects of pursuit and am- 


bition, and those of her kind-hearted mother. Little 
did she know the character of him who now held out 
his hand to acknowledge her as a newly discovered friend. 

« My son tells me,” said he, “ that you and he were 
schoolfellows beneath the same roof.” 

«“ Not exactly so,” said Gerald. “ Beneath the same 
roof we certainly were taught, but thanks to our prudent 
teachers, I do not think we ever met before.” 

“Rather thank your excellent memory,” said Rosa. 


| «I recollect you once leading my pony through the 


stream in the village, after it had refused to go at my 
bidding.” 

“Did I? Well, I dare say I was too modest to look 
in your face. That is the only way I can account for 
my not knowing you again.” 

« And I have really the pleasure,” resumed Mr. Otway, 
‘of meeting with one who has enjoyed the high privi- 
lege of Mrs. Gordon’s instruction and example ?” 

Rosa blushed again, and this time it was not with 
pleasure, for she felt that the advantages so highly prized 
by others, had done little for her. But her serious re- 
flections were now interrupted by Mrs. Vincent remind- 
ing her of her duty; for the company, predisposed to 
think the Otways very peculiar people, were falling into 
ivhispers about the oddity of paying such attentions to a 
governess ; and the lady of the house having just found 
her last listener turn away from her maladies, and her 
medical man, thought it high time for Rosa to recom- 
mence her Jabours at the piano. 

It was not quite the thing, however, for the whole 
evening to be occupied with the music of a governess. 
There were very inferior performers, who did hope they 
should not be asked to play, and these hopes were ex- 
pressed so many times, and to so many different people, 
that at last these modest individuals were asked, and 
Rosa had time to hold, with Mr. Otway and his son, one 
of those delightful conversations, to the exclusiveness 
and enjoyment of which, nothing can contribute more 
effectually than the general buzz of a large party, mixed 
with the din of music taat nobody cares to hear. 

With a disposition naturally impetuous and open, to 





a fault—with feelings long unparticipated in, now in- 


vited to a full disclosure—it is scarecly Necessary to say, 
that Rosa kept little untold that relate! to her present 
situation, or her ardent desire to escape from it; and 
though the elder Otway listened with a look of &rave 
disapprobation which checked her animated dese: iptidn 
of the Vincents, he thought so much consideration was 
due to her youth, and the uncongenial nature of her 
situation, that he looked upon her with peculiar kindness 
and compassion; while charmed with her candour, her 
spirit, and perhaps her beauty, his son appeared to think 
no object in the room so worthy of his attention as the 
young governess. 

This was the first pleasant evening Rosa had spent at 
Vincent Lodge, and when she received from Mr. Otway 
his kind parental “ good night,” she felt as if he was 
indeed the friend for whose approbation she could do, or 
be any thing. 

And thus it is. For some persons, in some situations, 
and with some advantages, we are always persuading 
ourselves we could do what conscience dictates, and be 
exactly what we ought. As if the Disposer of all hu. 
man affairs had made the Christian character one of im- 
possible attainment, by placing each individual in cir. 
cumstances exactly calculated to retard their spiritual 
progress; though he will not unfrequently allow, that 
another in his place, with different feelings, temperament, 
and tendency, might effectually accomplish what he 
fails in. 

Surely this idea, so prevalent. amongst mankind, or 
rather so frequently the result of our secret meditations, 
and made so fatally the hindrance to our best endeavours, 
deserves the condemnation of blasphemy againt the Most 
High—against him who has placed us where we are, not 
in ignorance of our wants and capabilities, or in heed- 
lessness of our eternal welfare ; but who, with a clear 
knowledge and strict oversight of all the secret windings 
of the human heart, has placed us where he knows that 
every seeming disadvantage might be converted into a 
means of spiritual help, and every discouragement into 
a ground of everlasting hope. 


—>— 
CHAPTER X. 


Not many days after the introduction of Rosa Bell to 
the Otways, a note was put into her hands from the 
elder gentleman. She had spoken freely to them both, 
perhaps too freely, of her desire to leave the family at 
Vincent Lodge ; and, after mature deliberation, Mr. Ot- 
way had determined to invite her to become a member 
of his household, until a more eligible situation should 
offer. His ostensible reasons for making this proposal, 
were the compassion he could not help feeling for any 
rational young woman condemned to Mrs. Vincent’s so- 
ciety and system—with the desire he entertained of show- 
ing some proof of respect to a friend of the Gordons, 
and one whom he could not suppose to have lived so 
long in habits of familiar intercourse with them, unin- 
fluenced by the many substantial benefits to be derived 
from their society. 

It is true, that in the conversation he had held with 
Rosa, she did not appear to him particularly sage in her 
remarks, or guarded in her expressions ; and, therefore, 
from the impressions thus received of her character, he 
deemed it best to keep some of his reasons for inviting 
her untold. The reader may easily understand the na- 
ture of them, when we add, that the family of Mr. Ot- 
way consisted of a son and daughter ; the latter a young 
lady of seventeen, for whose benefit and instruction he 
had long been endeavouring to meet with a suitable com- 
panion—one who might assist her in perfecting herself 
in those branches of learning in. which her extremely 
delicate health had rendered her rather deficient. Not 
that Isabel Otway was an ignorant girl; she was, alas! 
too learned in some of the deepest sources of human joy 
and sorrow. She was too sensitive, too fond of music 
and poetry, and of the mystical lore of romance. Her 
father had often deplored this tendency of his daughter's 
heart and mind, and ever since he had clearly seen the 
growing evil, his best endeavours had been used to eradi- 
cate it. He did not know—for seldom do we observe by 
what means the early bias is given to the infant mind— 
that the melancholy under which his daughter suffered, 
owed its origin, in great measure, to her having been the 
unconscious witness of his sorrows, at one. particular 





time of his life, when sorrow had been his daily portion, 
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Perhaps the child herself could not remember, or remem- 
bered indistinctly, how she used to be folded to her father’s 
bosom, and held in his sad embrace, when she ought to 
have been at play, while he yielded up his soul to an 
anguish, of whose bitterness the world knew nothing. 

Had the mourner been a wiser man, he would have 
chosen solitude rather than the companionship of his 
delicate and feeble child. But there are seasons of deso- 
lation in which we cling to the frailest things in creation 
for mere fellowship in our grief—to any familiar object 
that has been known and loved in our brighter days— 
to a plant—a domestic animal—a household treasure— 
how much more then to a beloved child! 

The aiflicted parent had felt this weakness to its utmost 
extent, and neve: supposing he could be planting an in- 
jury where he would have conferred a blessing—he told 
the story of his wretchedness to the unconscious ear of 
his infant ; and though ignorant of the letter, she seemed 
ever afterwards to have partaken too deeply of its 
spirit. 

P Mies Otway was not discontented; she was happy in 
her own way; but it was a sad and silent one; and 
when her father thought of the fine open countenance 
of Rosa Bell—her lively manners, and the talent she 
seemed to possess for amusing and being amused—he 
wished that along with these natural gifts, she might 
possess a mind so tempered by religion, as to render her 
in all respects an eligible companion for his daughter. 

“She is exactly the sort of character it would do 
Isabel good to associate with,” said Gerald, to whom his 
father had communicated no more than his intention of 
inviting Rosa as a visiter. “She is always better, both 
in health and spirits, when I have been at home a few 
weeks ; and I flatter myself there is a great resemblance 
between Miss Bell and myself.” 

“Flatter yourself with no such thing,” replied his 
father, smiling. “I have seldom seen such finished 
manners as Miss Bell’s, in any one so young. Flatter 
yourself with no such thing, until you can learn not to 
run, when you ought to walk; and not to explode in an 
ecstasy, whenever you find the least cause for satisfaction. 
I wish, Gerald, you would remember, that in six months 
from this time, you will be twenty years old ; but, above 
all, I wish you would remember, that a certain degree of 
sedateness and dignity of manner are not only ornaments, 
but almost essentials in the Christian character.” 

“ Dear father,” said Gerald, “how often you remind 
me of this. Is there any thing in my conduct that really 
displeases you ?” 

“ No, Gerald, not in what would be commonly called 
your conduct; but in your manners, I do wish some- 
times you would be more serious.” 

“1 think, father,” observed Gerald, “ you are either 
very unfortunate in your children, or very difficult to 
please. There is poor Isabel moping from morning till 
night. You are not satisfied with her; and I in the 
opposite extreme, am not so happy as to give you 
satisfaction.” 

“You have pronounced my condemnation, Gerald,” 
replied his father. “You have left me no alternative 
but that of being difficult to please ; for no man, circum- 
stanced as I am, could reasonably think himself unfortu- 
nate in his ehildren.” 

« And no man circumstanced as I am,” said Gerald, 
“could think his father difficult to please ; so let us leave 
the subject for one more agreeable; and pray tell me 
what Miss Bell has replied to your note ?” 

“T refer you to her own words,” replied Mr. Otway, 

handing to his son the reply he had just received, in 
which Rosa had expressed, without reserve, the grateful 
feelings his kind invitation had awakened. 
» “A very lady-like note,” said Gerald, folding it up, 
and looking with great gravity at the direction. “Do 
you think, father,” he added, “ that Miss Bell is a reli- 
gious character ?” 

“ That is just the point I wish to have decided,” re- 
plied his father. 

“I should think not decidedly religious,” observed 
Gerald. “But she must be amiable, with such a coun- 
tenance.” 

“ And is that sufficient, Gerald 1” 

“No, certainly not.” 

«A mere amiable woman, my son, is a being to be 
loved, and cared for, and cherished. A religious woman 
is a being who diffuses a sustaining and elevating in- 
fluence all around her, so that she not only takes a high 
3 








place in society herself, but assists all who are willing to | 


attain the same eminence.” 
+ ” 
«“ Was my mother a religious woman, father ? 


Mr. Otway started from his seat. He might haveseen | a 
| there were a few minds of more delicate perceptions, and 


a workman from the window with whom he wished to 
speak—or he might have recollected some commission 
for his servant before he went to town. Whatever was 


the cause of his abrupt retreat, Gerald neither remarked | 


upon it, nor drew any conclusion from the manner in 


which it was made; but taking a book from the library | 
shelf, quietly pursued his morning studies, without being | 


interrupted by his father’s return. 
With all his apparent frivolity and want of serious 


thought, Gerald Otway was a young man uf uncommon | 


talents, and great facility in acquiring knowledge. As 
a classic scholar, his attainments were unrivaled among 
his compeers. 


In mathematics he was less successful, | 


and in his theological pursuits, he often needed reference | 


to his father’s superior judgment. 


Had he assumed any thing like dignity, or esteemed | 


himself the more for his acquirements, he might certainly 
have occupied a more important station in society: but 
having attained all the knowledge he possessed with little 


difficulty, and less ambition, he could not understand | 


how the same attainments had any right to confer dis- 
tinction upon others. To him it was infinitely preferable 


to be good and happy, than to be great or learned; | 


and from the very excess of his own capability of en- 
joyment, he not unfrequently overstepped the bounds of 
wisdom, bringing upon himself the frequent condemna- 
tion of those who think that a constant flow of animal 


spirits is inconsistent with a religious life and con- 


versation. 

The penetration of Rosa Bell was never more at fault 
than in the opinion she formed of Gerald Otway, from 
their first interview. She thought him what is com- 
monly called a gay young man—not depraved in heart, 
but naturally and habitually fond of plea «re, whether 
lawful or unlawful. 

She might have known that a course of conduct, such 
as his conscience could not approve, would have checked 
the fresh, free overflow of his boyish spirits, and made 
him more prematurely old. 

Immediately after receiving the welcome invitation to 
Mr. Otway’s house, Rosa commenced the necessary for- 
malities preparatory to her leaving Vincent Lodge—a step 
that was considerably facilitated by Mrs. Vincent’s in- 
creasing inclination to part with her. In fact, ever since 
the treasonable glances, detected in their passage across 
the table, Rosa’s cranium had fallen into disrepute with 
her patroness; and, judging from the many hollows 
stated to exist, where there ought to have been the 
most hopeful prominences, it might have been a piece of 
honeycomb. 

But, besides wanting candour, conscientiousness, and 
veneration, with most of the intellectual faculties, Rosa 
had an unpardonable fault—her imprudent diet : not that 
she ate too much, but so invariably the wrong thing, that 
Mrs. Vincent could scarcely forgive her for remaining 
alive and well, and thus defying, in her own person, the 
system of diet insisted upon by Dr. Moon, and approved 
by all rational people. 

Thus the lady and her governess parted with a degree 
of good will, which owed its existence to the fact that 
they were not likely to remain one hour longer beneath 
the same roof. 

Until Rosa Bell became an inmate with the Otways, 
she had not been aware that a Miss Peterson, niece to 
Mr. Otway, was a member of their household. And 


when this bustling little personage received her at the | 


door, her preconceived notions of the elegant and in- 
teresting Isabel Otway suffered considerable diminution. 


A second glance, however, convinced her that this lady, | 
who did the honours of the house in a very efficient man- | 


ner, must be nearly twice the age of Miss Otway, and | 


her hopes of forming a romantic friendship with the 
young lady once more revived. 
It is probable that Isabel was roused from her habitual 


languor by anticipations of a similar nature; for, scarce- | 


ly had Rosa taken possession of the apartment appro- 
priated to her own use, when a gentle tap at the door 
startled her from the cqntemplation of a figure, whose 
reflected image was seldom seen without some sense of 
satisfaction. 

“ May I come in?” was asked by a voice of uncom- 
mon sweetness, and in the next moment the appearance 





style of beauty than her own. 
“A tall, pale girl, with dark eyes and raven hair,” was 
the description generally given of Isabel Otway. But 


finer tone of feeling—to whom the perfect elegance of 
her figure, the symmetry of her features, and the noble 
expression of her countenance, rendered her more than 
beautiful. The outline of her face was as much like 
her brother’s as feminine delicacy would permit; and 
when she smiled, it was with the same radiance of look 
and benignity of expression. But, instead of the wild 
luxuriance of his hair, her own lay in sable waves upon 
her forehead; and, instead of the clear blue eyes with 
which he looked abroad upon the world, fearless of its 
dangers, and unsuspicious of its snares—her own, so 
intensely dark that none could pronounce upon their 
colour, looked as if, from being shadowed from without 
by a perpetual cloud, they had become centered and in- 
ward in their perceptions; rather penetrating into the 
depths of the human soul, than looking forth for objects 
in which that soul might lawfully take pleasure. 

It was scarcely probable that, with such a character, 
Rosa Bell should feel much sympathy, her own being 
composed of materials so essentially ditferent—quickness, 
versatility, and liability to impression from every thing 
around her. Still she looked with extreme admiration 
upon the gentle and graceful being beside her; and when 
she thought of her delicate health, and the manner in 
which she was shut out from the common enjoyments of 
youth, her admiration, blended with compassion, assumed 
all the tenderness of love. 

Mr. Otway and his son were both absent when Rosa 
arrived; but they received her on their return with the 
most cordial welcome—and, before the conclusion of the 
first day of her visit, she felt as much at home as if she 
had known the family for years. 

Miss Peterson was one of those well-meaning, active, 
resolutely useful people, not unfrequently found as ap- 
pendages to religious families. She was one who, taking 
the tone of the characters around her, without their 
depth, and without their perception of fitness and pro- 
priety, was ever ready to run on errands of charity, 
dispensing food to the hungry, instruction to the ig- 
norant, reproof to the faulty, and condemnation to the 
incorrigible. 

Seldom did a tale of sickness or sorrow reach the ear 
of the housekeeper of Rashleigh Hall, than away went 
Miss Peterson, and the sufferer was soon hunted up—the 
cause of pain-or grief investigated with no great delica- 
cy; and remedies, either for mind or body, applied with 
an unflinching hand—after which she would return, to 
talk for the whole evening about her “old man,” her 
“‘ poor woman,” or her “ dear little child,” who would be 
thinking long of the time until she called to see them 
again. 

There is a large portion of the human family who 
would infinitely rather enjoy the privilege of complaining 
with some little cause, than lose this privilege by having 
the cause entirely removed. ‘T’o such perverse indivi- 
viduals Miss Peterson was an intolerable bore, as well as 
to those who, conscious of their own culpability as sin- 
ners, had still no wish to go and sin no more. 

Perhaps, if the whole truth was told, she was some- 
times also a slight annoyance to those from whom she 
derived her insatiable thirst for doing good, in season and 
out of season; for there was no depth in her zeal, no 
calculation upon remote consequences in her assiduous 
endeavours. Nothing but a strong impulse to be doing, 
and a lively conviction that if she attended all bible meet- 
ings, distributed tracts, and became a member of the 
temperance society, she should be doing sufficiently well; 
and the more root this conviction obtained in her mind, 
the faster did she run from door to door, distributing ad- 
vertisements of sermons to be preached, collecting penny 
subscriptions from the poor, lending and gathering up 
good books, and hurrying little children away to school 
before their hands were washed, or their lessons for the 
day were learned. 

Not that we would by any means insinuate that there 
is no virtue, and no utility, in a faithfu! and active per- 
formance of these duties: many a lonely and benighted 
cottager looks up from his cheerless hearth to welcome 
the step of the blessed messenger who brings him glad 
tidings of a world where labour, and pain, and penury 
shall be no more. But when these good works are made 
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to constitute the whole business of life, without being 
accompanied by the heart work of religion, without the 
deep exercise of the devoted soul, producing patience, 
humility, and all other Christian virtues, there is in such 
religion a palpable pretension, which not unfrequently, 
to the worldly or superficial observer, renders religion it- 
self a stumbling-block and a rock of offence. 

Rosa Bell had not seen much of Miss Peterson’s re- 
ligion, before she decided upon never making it her own. 
Indeed she could not see her come in from her evening’s 
walk, with her bag full of tracts, her list of poor people 
who wanted blankets and broth, and her memoranda of 
all the items to which her daily charity extended, with- 
out feeling a strong propensity to mimic the importance 
of her manner, and make a jest of the whole proceeding. 
She was not quite sure, however, how such an exhibition 
on her part would be regarded by the family, who never 
on any occasion were guilty of turning serious things 
into jest. Rosa could not understand the construction 
of their minds. They smiled at almost every thing 
ridiculous, except Miss Peterson, the methodist preacher, 
and the manner in which the clergyman read prayers. 
Mr. Otway and his daughter might be pardoned for this 
singularity—but why Gerald should look grave when 
there was so much to laugh at, was more than she could 
account for to herself, for she was far from understanding 
the best parts of Gerald’s character. Perhaps they were 
not sufficiently conspicuous—perhaps he was too trifling 
in his general conversation—too impetuous in his man- 
ners, and too excitable in his feelings. 

Whatever the cause might be, Rosa’s penetration was 
at fault; and though she was daily less disposed to sus- 
pect bim of gaiety, she could not believe he was religious. 
She did not know it was the very absence of all wish to 
be otherwise, that gave a freedom to his words and 
manners, which, to an eye unpractised in the art of re- 
marking the minute distinctions between vice and virtue, 
might on slight observation be mistaken for the license 


of lawless habits. 

In the mind of Gerald Otway, the religious principles, 
so carefully instilled by his father at a very early age, had 
obtained such deep root that he never thought of ques- 
tioning their validity ; and, protected in his hitherto slight 
acquaintance with the world, by the firm and unfailing 
conviction that all which appertains to man’s eternal wel- 
fare, is of infinitely more importance than mere personal 
or immediate gratification, he thus escaped the tempta- 
tions to which most young men are liable, and went 
smoothly and pleasantly along the path of life, uncon- 
scious of the anguish of a divided beart, and unacquainted 
with any reason why he should not be happy. 

And thus it might have been with inany who are now 
tasting the true bitterness of grief. Had this essential 
truth—the paramount importance of religion—been suf- 
ficiently impressed upon their minds in early youth, what 
is generally regarded as temptation would have been no 
temptation to them, because they would have loved the 
ways of peace and holiness better than all the allurements 
of a deceitful world. 

Who has not felt, on some of the most spirit-stirring 
occasions of his life, the littleness, the émptiness of all 
sublunary things! Perhaps this temporary excitement 
of mind may have been called forth by listening to the 
eloquent discourse of an eminent preacher—by contem- 
plating the starry heavens, or by experiencing, in the Se- 
cret of bis own heart, those visitations of mercy, which 
come like the shower to the earth, refreshing all that is 
fruitful, and invigorating all that is capable of per- 
fection. 

From whatever cause this conviction of the extreme 
importance of practical religion arises, it must be familiar 
to the reflections of all who have thought seriously on 
the subject; and they must also have been persuaded, 
that if from the solemn scene of public worship, from the 
solitudes of nature, or from the place of secret prayer, 
they could have carried the same strong impression away 
with them, and borne it in their hearts through the busi- 
ness and beneath the burden of each succeeding day, 
the temptations of the world would have been to them 
of none effect—the pleasures of the world would have 
been like an idle picture, unworthy of their regard, and 
the cares of the world as an heap of ashes. 

Of how much importance, too, in winning others to 
the same cause, would be the brightness, the vigour, and 
the joy, accompanying this conviction—instead of the 
deadness, the disappointment, the alternate languor and 
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cruel conflict, which denote a half surrender of the heart. 
How cheering then would be the contemplation of the 
countenance of youth, lighted up with the one only hope 
of unbounded felicity, instead of the heavy eye, the-hag- 
gard cheek, and the care-worn brow, by which the coun- 
tenance of that man is marked who strives to be religious, 
without giving up the world. 

We know that the life of the Christian is justly de- 
scribed as a warfare, a conflict, a perpetual struggle; but 
do we not make it more so by our early disobedience and 
want of faith in the promises of the Most High—by our 
refusing to lay hold of these promises until the ear is 
satisfied with hearing—until the eye is weary of behold- 
ing, and the heart has loved its last—until, to use the 
emphatic words of the preacher, the golden bowl is 
broken, the silver cord is loosed, and the grasshopper 
has become a burden? Then, with nothing but tears 
to offer, man is sometimes willing to turn from a world 
he can no longer enjoy, or serve, or profit by ; and, cast- 
ing himself with the burden of his sins and sorrows at 
the throne of mercy, consents to receive pardon, and 
to live. 

Rosa Bell had tried the experiment of living with those 
whose pretensions to mental superiority were great ; but, 
until the time of her becoming a guest with the Otways, 
she had never lived with a family so decidedly intel- 
lectual. The Gordons read much, and conversed much 
on the subjects about which they read—but they were 
poor, and industrious, and made it so much a point of 
duty to regulate the economy of their own household, 
and attend to the claims of their friends and poorer 
neighbours, that Rosa had always found it difficult to 
reconcile their habits to her own ideas of intellectual 
refinement. 

With the Otways the case was widely different. 
Though their pretensions were not greater than the Gor- 








dons, their affluent circumstances separated them from 
the same necessities, and they were consequently more 
entirely the objects of Rosa’s admiration. 

“If my father had been such a man as Mr. Otway,” 
she was perpetually saying to herself—and then the 
image of her worthy, useful, bustling mother, came like 
a blot upon her pleasant pictures, and her very soul re- 
belled against the ordination by which her lot had been 
cast heneath a farmer’s roof. 

While associating with the Graftons, and their circle 
of friends, she had blushed to think of the low rank in 
society which her own family was destined to occupy ; 
but now that her heart was filled with profound reverence 
for the refinement of mind, as well as manners, conspicu- 
ous in those around her, she iiushed for the very parents 
whose disinterested solicitude for her good had induced 
them to purchase for her every advantage their means 
could compass, and who thus had afforded her a pre- 
sumptive title to turn back upon them with contempt and 
ingratitude. 

From reflections upon home associations, Rosa was 
accustomed to recur with infinitely greater satisfaction to 
herself and her attainments ; and finding that it required 
a considerable fund of solid information to keep pace 
with the general tone of conversation at Rashleigh Hall, 
she felt happy in being able to call to remembrance, not 
only all the names of things in earth, air, and water, 
which she had learned with parrot-like facility at school, 
but also all the technicalities of literature acquired in the 
society at Laurel Cottage. 

To the right application, as well as the frequent exhi- 
bition of this sum of knowledge, she directed her en- 
deavours with such success, that she believed Mr. Otway 
himself was astonished at the extent of her acquirements. 
That he was charmed with her society she could not 
doubt, for he sought opportunities of walking and con- 
versing with her alone—and she was beginning to in- 
dulge a faint hope that he would eventually make choice 
of her as the companion of his daughter. 

How many agreeable ideas flowed in upon her mind 
in connection with this hope, it would scarcely be just, 
and certainly not generous, to inform the reader. All 
young ladies have their secrets ; and the number and na- 
ture of the appendages they can attach to an ill-founded 
and unsubstantial hope, ought certainly to be amongst 
the most inviolate. 

On returning one day from a botanising excursion with 
Mr. Otway, Rosa was startled by his stopping suddenly, 
and fixing upon her that keen searching look, that was 
the only thing she did not like about him. 





“ You seem to know a great deal, my young friend,” 
said he: for she had been expatiating upon plants, and 
minerals, and, in short, upon almost all the natural phe. 
nomena of the earth, described in those volumes of ques. 
tions and answers so incalculably valuable to the ignorant 
who teach, as well as to the ignorant who learn; « yoy 
seem to know a great deal—are you quite sure that 
you are well informed as to the true value of all 
knowledge ?” 

«“ Oh, yes,” said Rosa, without hesitation. 

“Then, perhaps you will favour me with your senti- 
ments on this subject as freely as you have done with 
your information*on many others.” 

Rosa looked up, astonished. The being she most ad- 
mired on earth stood before her in all his majesty, waiting 
for her reply to a question, whose serious import she un- 
derstood no more than if he had spoken to her in an 
unknown tongue. 

“TI believe I do not fully comprehend your meaning,” 
she said at last, with painful embarrassment. 

“Ah, my dear girl,” said her friend, kindly drawing 
her arm within his, “ you have much to learn yet, with 
all your knowledge. You must have observed that 
have been at some pains to seek your society ; and you 
may very reasonably suppose I have done this, not merely 
for the charms of your conversation. Of these I would 
not willingly have deprived my son and daughter, but 
that I might have an opportunity of judging for myself 
what is the progress you have made in religious and 
moral as well as intellectual attainments: in short, in 
that which alone has any right to be called education. I 
find you have been learning, as it were, the letters of 
your alphabet, and that you have yet to arrange and 
combine them before you can read so as to understand, 
and still less to apply to your own use, the truths re- 
vealed in the Book of Life. 

“ To be skilled in all arts, learned in all sciences, and 
acquainted with the principles and properties of all na- 
tural things, are attainments worthy the ambition of ra- 
tional and intelligent beings—but surely it is of infinitely 
more importance what we are, than what we know: it 
behoves us to be diligent in acquiring that wisdom which 
can regulate our affections, as well as enlighten our un- 
derstandings. 

“T have often thought that the humble and unpretend- 
ing Christian, who, through the blessed influence of the 
Spirit of divine Jove, has learned to control his own pas- 
sions, to regulate his own desires, and to devote himself, 
without hesitation and without selfishness, to the service 
of his Maker, will be estimated in the great day of ac- 
count, as a being of higher grade, even in the scale of 
knowledge, than he who has penetrated the mysteries of 
nature, without having learned to subdue one selfish or 
pernicious inclination. 

“ Think of these things, my young friend, and esteem 
yourself a child in wisdom, until you have become inti- 
mately acquainted with your bible, thoroughly instructed 
in that faith which is the sole foundation of the Chris- 
tian’s hope, and finally admitted into fellowship with the 
humble followers of Christ.” 


—>—. 
CHAPTER XI. 


After the conversatiun described in the foregoing chap- 
ter, it was not likely that Rosa Bell should feel so much 
at ease as she had previously done in the company of Mr. 
Otway. Convinced that his manner of looking upon 
the world, of regarding the actions of mankind, and of 
judging of the conventional rules of society in general, 
were essentially different from her own—convinced, in 
short, that his standard of excellence and hers were not 
the same, it now seemed impossible to converse with 
him freely, even on topics of common and familiar in- 
terest ; for Mr. Otway was not one to glide over the sur- 
face of things, and leave his hearers in doubt whether he 
penetrated beyond. His conversation was of the kind 
which seldom left any important fact separate from the 
great chain of connection between the physical and moral 
worlds, or any truth without its fundamental principle 
being clearly stated, and candidly discussed. 

In vain might Rosa have attempted to go along with 
him in this exercise of thought. She could not even 
follow, for her knowledge consisted merely of the names 
of things, without comparison, deduction, or conclusion ; 





and, therefore, she was not unwilling to find herself con- 
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consigned almost entirely to the companionship of Gerald 
and his sister, to the latter of whom she became more 
strongly attached, as the best points of her character 
were gradually developed. ’ 

At first she had regarded Isabel as a girl of languid 
energies and morbid mind, whose tone of feeling was 
too high for common fellowship. She soon discovered, 
however, that her languor was the effect of constitutional 
delicacy, increased by the necessity of exclusion from 
the common pastimes of early youth,—that beneath the 
morbid surface of her mind were deep springs of natural 
and healthy feeling, which sometimes lighted up her 
countenance with inexpressible beauty, giving music to 
her voice, life to her affections, and energy to her bene- 
volence ; while for the high and somewhat romantic tone 
of her mind {there was this excuse—she knew nothing 
of the world, except as she had become acquainted with 
it through the medium of poetry. She had conversed 
occasionally with the literary characters who frequented 
her father’s house, and she believed them to be a fair 
average of mankind. Besides which, her father and her 
brother were the sole ubjects of her affection. From 
their minds, and from the books in which such minds 
are reflected, she had obtained her knowledge of human 
nature: no wonder, then, that the extreme refinement of 
her own should have taught her to shrink from the vice 
which she heard of as existing in the world, with a sort 
of horror, that scarcely admitted a sufficient mixture of 
charity. 

Of pride in her own person, her own capabilities, or 
even her own purity, no one could have accused her ; 
but from pride in her parentage, and in the merits of 
those with whom she was most intimately connected, 
there was some reason to fear she could not have been 
fully acquitted. Indeed, so entire was the concord, so 
unbounded the affection subsisting between Isabel and 
her brother, that in their union they seemed to form a 
perfect whole; and never was Gerald so interesting as 
when his sister awakened his tenderest compassion, or 
Isabel so amiable as when her brother compelled her to 
sinile. 

To the inexperienced mind of this young visionary, 
the whole mass of human beings were divided into two 
distinct classes—the good and the evil. But while the 
latter were abstractedly the objects of her contempt and 
abhorrence, such was her natural benevolence of feeling, 
that she seldom came in contact with an individual whom 
she could find in her heart to condemn, as standing on 
the lower side of the line of demarcation. Rosa Bell, 
she was confident, did not : she was too sweet tempered, 
too beautiful, and in short she loved her too well. With 
some of her ideas of personal religion she could not en- 
tirely accord; but she was becoming daily more interest- 
ed in the sentiments of her young friend, and more 
disposed to think that, though new to her, they might be 
founded on principles as substantial as her own. 

Mr. Otway saw the evil likely to result from his daugh- 
ter’s natural disposition to believe and trust, and to sub- 
mit her own judgment to the guidance of those who 
would take the trouble of deciding for her; but, much 
as he deplored it, he could not make up his mind to part 
with Rosa as a guest, for she had an easy, guileless way 
of winning the affections of those around her, to which 
even he was not insensible. As a companion for his 
daughter, he had for sume time been convinced she was 
most unfit. Still, his solicitude about what she might 
meet with in the untried world upon which she was 
rashly entering, mingled with the charm of her convers- 
ation, her sincerity, and her grateful affection, induced 
a weakness of purpose on his part, to which he might 
have yielded for some time longer, had she not, by her 
own unguarded manners, brought on that crisis in her 
fate, to which she had lately learned to look with in- 
creasing dread, yet sometimes with increasing hope that 
she might eventually escape from it. 

It happened one day that Rosa, Isabel, and Gerald, 
were conversing in their usual familiar way together, 
while Mr. Otway sat in a distant part of the room, with 
a book in his hand, from which his attention was attract- 
ed by the following words: 

“ May I ask, Rosa,” said Gerald, for he had already 
begun to treat her with the freedom of a brother, “ to 
what religious society you belong ?” 

“ My father and mother,” replied Rosa, “are very 
good church-going people?” 

* But you ?” continued Gerald, “ you are, if I guess 


. 





aright, very near my own age. Have you never felt it 
your duty to unite yourself to any religious society ?” 

“ No,” replied Rosa, who had no idea, on any occa- 
sion, of disguising the truth; “I hate all sectarian pre- 
judices. I consider it quite possible to be a good Chris- 
tian without joining any particular religious body.” 

“TI dare say you are right in your theory,” observed 
Gerald, very gravely, “ but practically, I think you would 
find your system very difficult to act upon.” 

“T find no difficulty whatever,” replied Rosa, promptly. 

« And are you then a good Christian.” 

“Thope so. At least I am a Christian, and I respect 
good Christians of every denomination, which is more 
than some of your high professors do.” 

“ What we respect, is not the great question that 
must decide our eternal destiny. What we are, is the 
fact we must be tried by. You say you are a good Chris- 
tian: and if you are indeed a sincere, a practical Chris- 
tian gi 

“Oh! I do not mean that, exactly. It would be pre- 
sumptuous, indeed, for me to aspire to sucha title. I 
mean that I am a believer, a nominal Christian.” 

“ A believer in what ?” 

“In the excellence and purity of our holy religion.” 

“ You believe in its excellence and purity, then, as 
something to be regarded, approved, and even admired 
ata distance. Do you believe it to be essential to your 
happiness, that you should become religious yourself ?” 

“ You ask me strange questions :—yes—I don’t know 
—I have not quite made up my mind. It is a subject I 
have not been accustomed to think about.” 

“Oh, Rosa, it is a subject on which we must think, 
and think deeply, before we have any right to call our- 
selves Christians. I am catechising and preaching to 
you as if I were your father confessor. Pardon the 
liberty Iam using. My desire that you should be hap- 
pier and better,—that you should be as useful and as 
admirable as you are capable of being, emboldens me. 
Isabel, my sweet sister, will you not join your endea- 
yours to mine? Let us entreat Rosa Bell to become a 
real Christian before she trusts herself, as she is about 
to do, alone in the world.” 

“ You say right,” exclaimed Rosa, affected with sud- 
den emotion by the earnestness of his manner. “ It is 
indeed to be alone in the wor!ld, to live as I shall do, after 
I. leave the shelter of this roof.” 

“My dear friend,” said Isabel, throwing her arms 
around her neck, “ you shall not leave us. Father, come 
and help me to persuade our visiter to stay.” 

“ Rosa,” said Mr. Otway, advancing towards ker, “ if 
you had nothing to do but consult our gratification, I am 
sure you would not leave us; but the claims of duty 
must be attended to, and if these should bid us part, no 
one will regret the painful necessity more than my- 
self.” 

The sentence he thus pronounced was delicately word- 
ed. His children thought it kind. Rosa alone felt the 
full import of its meaning, and she knew that her doom 
was sealed, 

“TI must leave them, then,” said she, on retiring early 
to her own room for the purpose of indulging her me- 
lancholy reflections alone. But scarcely had she closed 
her door, when she was followed by a servant with a 
note from Mr. Otway, requesting the favour of her com- 
pany in his private study. 

“ Perhaps I encroach upon your hours of rest?” said 
he, advancing kindly to meet her at the door. “TI see 
you are not well. Another time will do, Rosa. Retire, 
as you were intending, for to-night.” 

“ To-night, if you please,” said Rosa. “If you have 
any thing particular to say to me, I would rather hear it 
to-night.” 

“Then take this chair,” said he.. “It is the only 
comfortable one my apartment affords.” And he placed 
her near him with a parental kindness that made her 
wish more and more she had been worthy to become a 
member of his family. 

“ You will wonder,” he began, “ that I should have 
made this claim upon your attention, but your visit 
here, with the development of character it has occa- 
sioned, have been of more importance to me than you 
can well imagine. Perhaps you are aware that I am in 
want of a companion for my daughter, whose health and 
spirits render it extremely undesirable for her to live 
much alone, or in society so uncongenial to her as Miss 
Peterson’s—worthy woman as she is. I have spent 
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years in fruitless search of the character I want, and I 


can only attribute my disappointment to the fact, that 
the young women who generally offer themselves for what 
are called situations, are such as circusustances or in- 
clination induce to take upon themselves the office of 


educating the young, comforting the sick, or supporting 
the aged, from any motive rather than a sense of duty. 

“Tn asking why certain young ladies have chosen to 
go out, the answer is seldom, ‘ because they are well 
qualified for any situation, and likely to be particularly 
useful in the one selected ;’ but rather, ‘ because their 
parents have failed, their patrons have died, or they are 
so refined and accomplished, that it is impossible for 
them to live at home.’ 

“ What may be your reasons for having made this 
choice, it is certainly neither my business nor my wish 
to enquire ; but finding you unsettled and unhappy at 
Mr. Vincent’s, charmed with your manners and convers- 
ation, and encouraged by strong hopes that, as a pupil 
of Mrs. Gordon, you might have acquired at least some 
of the most valuable parts of education, I conceived the 
idea of inviting you to become the companion of my 
daughter. Think, then, what must have been my dis- 
appointment, to find that the very being whose guileless 
temper, warm heart, and lively spirit, might have ren- 
dered her so valuable to my poor Isabel, was learned 
without wisdom, and amiable without religion. I could 
not, after this discovery,—I say it with pain to myself, 
and tenderness for you,—I could not ask you even to 
remain with us much longer as a guest. Pardon me, 
dear Rosa. You understand my meaning. It is not 
from a want of the most affectionate regard that I speak 
to you in this manner. We all love you, you are con- 
vinced that we do. And should you ever really want a 
home, remember that ours will be open to you, with the 
kindest welcome of our hearts. 

“ For the present,—that is, before very long, we must 
part; for I see, by Isabel’s look and manner, she would 
soon resign into your hands the task of deciding for her 
in every case of importance, and I must have some one 
to guide her judgment who feels the value of personal 
religion. Can you assist me? Do you know of any 
young person religiously brought up, whose tastes and 
manners would be agreeable to my daughter, and who 
would consent to make one of our fireside circle.” 


Rosa had been seated some time with her head rest- 
ing in her hand, so as to conceal the tears that fell too 
profusely for restraint. She was still silent, for she 
seemed to have no power of utterance, when suddenly a 
thought flashed across her mind like lightning, and she 
looked up, regardless of her disordered countenance and 
disheveled hair. 

“ Yes,” said she, “I do know a young person who 
would exactly suit you,—my friend Alice Gordon.” 

« But could she be induced to come ?” 

“T cannot tell. I will write, if you please, and de- 
scribe the situation to her. She is strongly attached to 
home, but they are poor, and I think she would not be 
unwilling to comply.” 

“Perhaps you would be kind enough to write to Mrs. 
Gordon. She was a distant relation of ——, but that 
is of no consequence. Say nothing about any claims of 
mine, or my children. | 


1d 


Write simply as your own judg- 
ment dictates, and you will oblige me more than [ can 
express,” 

“J will,” said Rosa, “ and glad indeed should I be to 
do any thing to induce Alice to come, for she would be 
a blessing to you all. And since I can be of no value 
to you myself, I owe it in gratitude Pa 

Rosa would have proceeded with the warmest acknow- 
ledgments of the deep sense she entertained of the kind- 
ness and the worth of the family she was about to leave ; 
but her former weakness overcame her, and she could 
only say, “ Good night!” in broken accents, as she hur- 
ried from the room. 

Nor did Rosa feel a moment’s hesitation in offering to 
her friend the situation she had so much desired for her- 
self; but she did feel, and that most keenly, how much 
she had lost by trifling away so many years of her life, 
and having despised the many advantages she might 
have profited by in her intercourse with the Gordons, 

The letter she had promised to write was faithfully 
penned ; and while waiting for a reply, she determined 
to occupy her thoughts more seriously with a subject to 
which she already began to attach some importance, 
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simply because it held so high a place in the estimation 


a EnEnEEEEEEEeed 


ol her best Iriends. 

« J shall never be like Miss Peterson,” said she, in her 
mental soliloquies. “If, in order to obtain favour with 
heaven, it is necessary to scour the earth in search of 
proselytes, prescribe duties to the poor, and parade about 
in all the pomp of religious zeal, I shall most assuredly 
never be a saint. No, if I must be religious, it shall be 
in a quiet, unobtrusive way, so that the world shall not 
be able to detect me as an enemy. In this manner, I 
can mingle occasionally with its amusements, and just 
throw in a gentle hint when I think my companions are 
going too far. I will be a Christian upon the principle 
of universal love, too, not attaching myself to any par- 
ticular sect, but admiring what is good in all,—not as- 
suming, before half mankind, that I have found out a 
better faith than theirs, but offering my tribute of ap- 
proval to the respectability of the established church, to 
the zeal of the dissenters, and the poetical sublimity of 
the Roman catholics.” 

Fortified by such laudable resolutions, Rosa Bell re- 
tired nightly from the society of her friends, and even 
bent her knee in a kind of forced and spiritless effort to 
pray that her resolutions might be aided by the favour of 
Heaven, and that such good works as she expected woula 
be the fruit of her dedication, might be the means of 
leading others to righteousness. Yes, she actually made 
this meagre offering of service, such as an earthly mas- 
ter would have spurned, the subject of her self-gratula- 
tion, even at the throne of mercy; for the human heart 
will deceive itself even in prayer, and will seek to esta- 
blish its false creed before Him whose eye penctrates 
through all deceptions, and who is Himself the only true 
fountain of eternal light. 

How inexhaustible then must be that mercy which 
can witness the prostration of a vain deluded creature, 
offering at the very throne of eternal wisdom its promise 
of obedience to laws of its own creation, or even to the 
laws of God, with such mental reservation as shall ad- 
mit of direct defiance of the spirit of those laws !—how 
unbounded must be the mercy that can look down upon 
this profanation of the privilege of prayer, without de- 


nouncing immediate vengeance against the daring of- | 
fender, and turning the blessing invoked by the prayer | 


into a curse !* 

How much more of faith, and hope, and humble de- 
pendence, are implied even in the simplest words of that 
prayer,—* Lord, teach us to pray.” And how much 
more acceptable must it be in the Divine sight, to ask to 
have our most ordinary wants supplied by Him who dis- 
penses all our blessings, than to solicit his to the idols of 


our own vanity, in pursuing an elaborate system of | 


imaginary duty, which he has not laid down, and to 
which he has not promised to affix his blessing. 

The answer Rosa Bell received to her letter was such 
as she had anticipated; for she had often heard Mrs, 
Gordon remark, that for young women in the middle 
ranks of life to be willing to leave home for situations 
which must be filled, and in which they could be useful, 
was a very different thing from receiving an education 
for that especial purpose, and such an education as would 
fit them for no other. 

« Alice,” said the mother in her letter, “has at last 
consented, and I believe she would have done so sooner, 
had she felt more confidence in her own abilities. You 
know she is not accomplished, and the description you 
have given of the refinement and elegance of Miss Otway, | 
leads her very properly to question her own fitness as a 
companion, She has, however, those more substantial 
qualities, which, from my knowledge of Mr. Otway, I | 
should suppose he would value above mere accomplish- 
ments; and I can only thank him and you for having 
thought so justly of my beloved child. 

“From the many conversations I have had with you, 
my dear Rosa, on this subject, I am rather afraid you 
will think I am departing from my principles, in so rea- | 
dily giving my sanction to my daughter’s leaving home. 
I will, therefore, in as few words as possible, explain my 
views of the case, and of the system of going out, as it 
as called, in general. 

“It would be hard, indeed, upon the wealthier part of 
the community, if they could not obtain the assistance 
of the young and the able for a reasonable remunera- | 
tion; and it would be absurd in one who has always | 
been a strenuous advocate for home instruction, both | 
amongst the high and middle classes, to oppose this sys- 


| always here; and it is not the least of the good quali- 
| ties for which we love you, that you are the friend of 


|« Ah! Rosa, you want nothing but religion. 


me, I entreat you, have you never, in your secret medi- 


| religion I now possess.” 
| grant you have, and perhaps some respect for religion in 
| cient.” 


| agitated steps, to and fro in the study. 
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| tem, by objecting to the office of governesses, and com- 
panions in general. It is the number of young govern- 
esses, sent out into the world,—sent as if to rid their 
own families of the burden of maintaining their costly 
habits of indulgence and idleness at home, and sent 
without one qualification, except that of understanding 
music, drawing, and one or two languages, in addition 
to the grand qualification of wanting money, to which I 
| object. If their number was reduced,—if, when assist- 
| ance was wanted, diligent enquiry and liberal offers of 
| remuneration were made, the consequence is obvious. 
| Governesses would be raised to the respect to which they 
| are entitled, and the motherless and homeless young 
| girls driven to this necessity, who, above all other hu- 
man beings, claim our sympathy and compassion, would 
| find half their difficulties removed, by being admitted 
into the circles where their lot was cast, as valuable ad- 
| ditions, rather than as necessary encumbrances, Nor is 
| it the smallest of the advantages likely to result from 
this system, that they would be better paid ; and thus, 
being enabled to retire upon a competency, would be 
| preserved from the necessity of choosing between two 
| melancholy alternatives, which frequently await them,— 
a marriage of heartless calculation, or a desolate and 
destitute old age. 
tex Mr. Gordon and I agreed to keep our girls at home, 
| because we hoped, with economy, to be able to maintain 
| them; and, under such circumstances, we were unwill- 
ing that they should enter the field of competition, and 
| thus, perhaps, stand in the way of the orphan, and the 
really necessitous. But, though they have been educated 
in a manner calculated to make them useful, and per- 
| fectly happy at home, the wants of a large family are so 
| numerous, that I own I have looked with some anxiety 
for the opening of such a situation as I could conscien- 
tiously recommend to my daughter’s acceptance. By 
your kind consideration, you have materially relieved 
this anxiety ; and, in addition to the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of all our circle, I have only to add my daugh- 
| ter’s request to mine, that you will not leave Rashleigh 
| Hall until her arrival.” 

“ Mrs. Gordon is a cold-hearted woman, after all,” 
said Rosa, when she had read the letter ; for it conveyed 
not to her own mind the least portion of the consolotion 
| she was in want of. She ought to have reflected thit, 

having made no allusion in her own letter to the cir- 
| cumstances which induced her to leave the family of the 
| Otways, it was a point of delicacy with Mrs. Gordon to 
be silent; and that the coldness of her letter might with 
| justice be attributed to her total want of knowledge that 
Rosa was offering to her friend a situation she would 
willingly have occupied herself. 

“ Mrs. Gordon accepts your proposal,” said she, on 

finding Mr. Otway alone in his study. 

“ Indeed !” he replied. “It is more than I had ex- 
| pected. You bring me good tidings ;” and he looked 
| more happy than Rosa had ever seen him before. 
| «IT entirely approve of Mrs. Gordon’s views,” he 

added, after reading the letter, “and cordially second 
the request with which she concludes. Dear Rosa, it is 
| principle that bids us part. Affection would keep you 





Mrs. Gordon’s daughter.” 

“« Alice is very different from me,” said Rosa, gravely. 
“ You will find her possessed of all that I want.” 

“ And sometimes, perhaps, wanting what you pos- 
sess,” observed her friend, in his kindest manner. 
Could I 
hear you say, before you leave us, that you really saw 
the necessity of religion for yourself, you would relieve 
my mind from a load of anxiety ow your account. Tell 


tations, felt that something still was wanting ?” 
“No; not the necessity of what you call religion. 
But I have prayed that I might be confirmed in the little 


«“ And how mueh is that? Benevolence, good-will, I 


others ; but indeed, my young friend, this is not sufli- 


Mr. Otway rose, as he said this, and paced, with 
Rosa had never 
seen him betray so much emotion before. His whole 
character seemed to be changed; and when, leaning 


again addressed her ; the voice in which he ‘spoke was 
so unlike his own, that she started, and looked up as if 
to see whether he was indeed the same kind friend who 
had taken so warm an interest in her fate. 

« Rosa,” said he—but he paused a moment, without 
being able to proceed. “If there is any thing I can do 
to rouse you from this fatal delusion, I ought ‘not to al- 
low the weakness of my own heart to operate against 
the discharge of this sacred duty. You will be better 
able to judge of the importance I attach to your re. 
sponsibility as an immortal being, when this duty has 
been fulfilled ; because you will then be able to form 
some idea of how much the effort must have cost me, 
Will you engage to spend to-morrow evening with me 
in this apartment? The interview will probably afford 
you more pain than pleasure, but I could not willingly 
withhold from you the severest test by which I can prove 
the sincerity of my wishes for your eternal welfare.” 


—< 
CHAPTER XII. 


True to her appointment, Rosa Hell entered the apart- 
ment of Mr. Otway at the hour when he was usually 
supposed to retire for the purpose of being alone. He 
was more composed than on the preceding day, but he 
was, if possible, more sad; and he welcomed his young 
friend with a voice so low and mournful, that, in spite of 
her natural liveliness and elasticity of mind, she felt in- 
spired with an unwonted sympathy for sorrow, with the 
cause of which she was yet unacquainted. 

“The painful reason which induces me to make the 
communication you are about to hear,” said Mr. Otway, 
“arises out of the idea you seem to have imbibed, that a 
general respect for the Christian religion, without any 
personal participation in its faith, its promises, or its 
blessed influence, is sufficient for you; but there are 
other considerations weighing upon me beyond this, 
which the progress of my story will develope. If any 
apology be necessary for occupying so much of your at- 
tention about myself, it must be, that since no human 
eye can penetrate into the heart of man, this kind of 
communication is the only medium by which we can 
hope to make our own experience beneficial to others. 

“ Like you, in early life, my soul was animated with 
what I called noble sentiments. I scorned deceit, loved 
virtue, and believed myself incapable of vice. I looked 
upon religion as a sort of frame-work, by which all 
valuable institutions, and even society itself, were sup- 
ported and held together ; but it was only as a part of 
this society, as a member of the general body, that I be- 
lieved I had any thing to do with it. Thus, I honoured 
the laws of my country, paid outward respect to the 
public observances of religion, and concluded that I did 
my duty. It is but justice to myself to say, that whether 
from a strictly moral education, or from a sort of natural 
refinement of feeling, I had little predisposition to the 
grosser vices of mankind, and this exemption from the 
temptations into which other young men of my age were 
falling around me, gave me a sense of security that 
eventually proved fatal to my peace. 

“ Rosa,” said the speaker, after leaning for a moment 
in silence, with his hands pressed violently upon his 
temples, “I am prolonging this history of myself, not 
because I suppose it to be a theme which can, or 
ought to interest you, for, alas! it has ceased to interest 
even me ; and you may judge of the ruin that has passed 
over those who no longer find interest in themselves. 
“You did not think, my young friend, I had been 
guilty of the weakness I am now exhibiting. You per- 
haps thought, as many besides you have done, that I was 
a self-possessed, and, perhaps, unfeeling man. The 
seared forehead ceases to indicate the emotions of the 
mind; but are they, for that reason, less acute, less diffi- 
cult to subdue? I do but prolong this history of myself 
that I may delay the moment of anguish unutterable, 
when I must speak of another; but my resolution is 
fixed, and the sooner this duty is discharged the better. 
“In my son and daughter you behold the nearest re- 
semblance I can imagine to their unfortunate parents, 
except that Isabel is less beautiful than her mother. At 
a very early age we were united, under all the favourable 
auspices that wealth, high station, approving friends, and 
the most devoted attachment to each other could combine 
to give. We were, in our natural dispositions, too, ex- 
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actly suited to each other, though not alike; for I was 
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sssessed of health, ambition, enterprise, and ardour; | 


she of delica.cy of constitution, sensitiveness, deep thought, 
and pensiv e feeling. 
we were, capable of mutually assisting each other—of 
heightening the charm of life, and though we did not 
believe ourselves to be faultless, we each idolised the 
ocher as a pattern of perfection. We wanted nothing 
put religion. Nursed in the lap of indulgence, and in 
a great measure secluded from the world by our absorbing 
affection, as well as by the elegance of our tastes, and 
the refinement of our habits, we had few temptations, 
except to sins of omission, and especially to that deadly 
sin of forgetting the purposes of our creation. 

« The health of Isabel’s mother requiring some change 
of situation or climate, we were induced to travel, and 
we left England with the expectation of spending many 
years abroad, In our native country we had, through- 
out our establishment, adopted just that degree of con- 
formity to the religious world which was calculated to 
make us respectable in the eyes of the common people, 
and decent examples to our poorer neighbours; for I 
have observed, in passing through life, that few persons 
are willing to admit that the poor can do without re- 
ligion; and upon this principle we kept the Sabbath, 
compelled our domestics to attend some place of worship 
during the day, and thought that by so doing we were 
making laudable endeavours to promote the benefit of 
mankind, and the advancement of universal good. It is 
true there were cases in which our principles might have 
been suspected, even in our prosperous and contented 
family : but the great trial was yet to come. 

“On quitting our native country, and thus passing 
from the wholesome restriction of our moral laws, to 
what appeared to us as the unbounded license of conti- 
nental manners, we were at first a little startled at the 
wide field of liberty we were entering ; but we soon ar- 
rived at the conclusion that English morals were too 
strict, and that the people who could live virtuously 
without such laws, must be of purer minds, and more 
elevated character than those for whom such laws were 
necessary. 

«“ At home, we should have been ashamed of neglect- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath, but here, where the 
neglect of the Sabbath implied no culpability, we could 
without scruple amuse ourselves as others did ; and from 
gradually yielding to the idea, that it was more merito- 
rious to conform to the habits and customs of the coun- 
try in which we lived, than to make ourselves remarkable, 
we gave up one scruple after another, until scarcely any 
bounds were’ left for the control of inclination. 

“ Our inclinations were yet, however, untainted with 
the pollution of actual vice. We still loved virtue in 
the abstract, and still believed ourselves safe, for we knew 
not how much the dominion of evil was confirmed by 
the removal of restraint. ; 

“Tt was in the second year of our travels, that we 
visited Rome; and, charmed with the society of some 
young artists, who, in their turn, expressed equal plea- 
sure in being near us, we fixed our residence, for some 
months of the year at least, at a short distance from their 
ancient city. 

“ Here Isabel was born, and she seems to have im- 
bibed something of the spirit of the scene by which her 
birth-place was surrounded—something of its pensive- 
ness, its solemnity, and its tendency to decay. 

“In the society of artists to which I have alluded, 
there was a young Italian of uncommon genius. Paint- 
ing was not his only excellence: his poetty was capti- 
vating, and his voice the finest lever heard. Inseparable 
from him, as his shadow, was the son of an English 
nobleman, who appeared to be traveling for his health. 
The Italian was an enthusiast in his profession, ardent 
and volatile: the Englishman was an enthusiast, too, 
but of a silent, profound, and philosophic character. Of 
the same nation with ourselves, and driven from his 
home by somewhat similar circumstances, he interested 
us deeply ; and his conversation, whenever he did com- 
municate his thoughts, was of that description which 
never fails to awaken thought in others, and produces, 
in those who listen, a heightened conception of their own 
Intellectual power. 

“But why prolong my story? I have said that the 
mother of Isabel was like her child. It was natural that 
the artist should wish to make her his study—it was 
natural that his friend should wish to be present; and 
she, who was once the most delicate and retiring of wo- 


With these natural endowments | 


men, was prevailed upon, partly by entreaty, and partly 
by ridicule cast upon her English scruples, to array her- 
self in a fanciful costume, and to sit fur a heroine. 

| «For the first time, I then perceived, with exquisite 
| pain, that her acquaintance with continental manners 
| had made a change in her habits and mode of thinking. 
' Happy had it been if I had perceived, with equal facili- 
ty, how much my own were altered too; but from this 
| tune I watched her, and her only, with a jealous scrutiny 
| that wounded her feelings, and irritated a temper I had 
once believed incapable of anger. 

«“ What an unfolding of the human heart was here! 
For three years our happiness‘ had been without alloy, 
our love without a cloud to darken, or an adverse breeze 
to ruffle it; and now, in three short weeks, I had learned 
to suspect my wife of levity, and she to retort with im- 
patience ! 

“ There was nothing morally culpable in the painting 
of this picture, but I hated that other eyes than mine 
should look with such unbounded admiration on the 
form I loved ; and the Englishman stood gazing, hour 
after hour, until his fixed attention sometimes raised a 


ture; and then my uneasiness was deepened into tor- 


ment. 
“T would not dwell upon these scenes, from which 


ing to you, never to trust to the purity and innocence of 
your own heart, and never to believe that even the best 
intentions, unsupported by religious faith, can conduct 
you safely through the world. To-day, unconscious of 
any but laudable desires, you may wash your hands of 
the evil that is around you ; but you know not what the 
next may bring forth. In one hour, how many sinful 


own bosom you had never been aware before! In one 


one hour, the confidence of innocence, and the promise 
of an eternity of joy, may be exchanged for the desola- 
tion of guilt, and the misery that knows no end! 
take the date of their existence from this hour. The 


not; and, like those who build houses and plant vine- 
yards on the sides of a slumbering volcano, you repose 


the latent power awakes, and you behold with horror 
that ashes and ruin are falling upon your pleasant pic- 
tures, and desolating the paradise in which you dwell. 

“ But to return to my sad story. 


and I determined to defy them. 
“ We stayed one year longer in the vicinity of Rome, 
and this year was spent by the Englishman, who was a 


tion, in undermining the few good principles by which 
my poor wife was yet defended; and she, who was ad- 








feeling that too often led her thoughts astray, became an 


principle is in your heart already, though you know it | 
| dered out, and left them to enjoy their kind thoughts 


in fancied security amongst plenty and loveliness, until | 
| recorded against him was, that he would never again 


| easy convert to his theory of morals and philosophy. | 


He, however, was not her professed admirer. I some- 
times even thought he treated her with contempt; but 
the artist was unbounded in his praises of her beauty, 
and would have been ever by her side, had not his de- 


He said she was to him like an angelic sister, and I now 
believe she was no more. But I did not believe it then; 
and one day, when his extravagant praises, accompanied, 
as they always were, by the silent sneer of the English- 
man, had worked upon my temper until my passion 
knew no bounds, I provoked him to offer me a challenge, 
which I accepted without a moment’s hesitation, caring 
little whether one or both of us should fall. 

“ We met beneath the azure calm of such a sky as 
Italy alone can boast; and we both cast a farewell look 
around us, upon the gorgeous canopy of heaven, and 
upon the hoary ruins amongst which we stood. 

“¢T am alone in the world,’ said the artist. ‘Though 
so young, I have no ties of home or kindred. Nature 
is my mother, and the idol of my love, It may be, that 
I gaze upon her beauties for the last time.’ ” 

“ And so it was, 





votion been divided between her and his profession. | 


“ His ball passed harmlessly by ;—my head was un- 


blush, upon which the artist would expatiate with rap- | 
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| touched: but mine—I know not by what fatality, for in 


that awful moment I had no definite sense, except of the 
stormy passions by which my arm was nerved—mine 
was destined, as if by the demon of my own breast, to 
destroy those beautifu! eyes with which, a moment be- 
fore, he had been gazing so fond); 

“ His life 
have been but too happy to offer inin 
his ; for what was left to me, either in this world 
next, but anguish and humiliation ! 

“ We had the sufferer conveyed to his abode in a dark 
unhealthy part of the city, and then, for the first: time, 
I knew that he was poor, wholly dependent upon his 
profession, yet animated by a genius which had taught 
him to aspire to the highest distinction amongst the sons 
of art. He was, indeed, a. +2 had described himself, 
alone. No mother, no sister, came to watch beside his 
bed ef suffering; but my wife, who, half distracted, at- 
tributed all the blame of what had occurred to herself, 
insisted upon being his nurse. The Englishman shared 
this tender office with her ; and while I, paralysed— 
struck dumb with the enormity of my own guilt, could 
only ask each day if there was any hope, they beguiled 
him of his loneliness and pain, by anticipating every 


was at first despaired of. I felt as if I should 
1 exchange to 


or the 


| wish, and sweetening every moment with the most as- 


your soul must revolt, but that I wish them to be a warn- | 


passions may be awakened, of whose existence in your | 


hour, the whole aspect of your life may be changed, the | 
beautiful defaced, and the hideous brought to light. In | 


“Tt is not that the guilt and its consequent misery | 


I would have torn | 
my wife away from the society in which I thought she | 
found too much enjoyment, but I discovered that my | 
jealousy had awakened the ridicule of our companions, | 


profound scholar, and master of all the arts of insinua- | 


dicted to habits of deep thinking, mingled with a morbid | 


siduous kindness. 

“ Thus, from blind confidence in the all-sufficiency 
of my own benevolence and good feeling, I had, in the 
course of a few miserable months, been guilty of the 
most terrible excess of suspicion, jealousy, hatred, and 
envy. I had even been guilty of murder; for though 
my victim still lived, I had purposely directed against 
him the bolt of death, and I knew beyond a doubt, that 
I had already murdered the one sweet hope which had 
so long kept his heart alive. 

«“ And now I began to perceive that I was very natu- 
rally losing the affection of my wife. How should it 
have been otherwise, for I had deeply wronged her? 
Her eye never met mine. This one event, which she 
never mentioned in my presence, seemed to have sealed 
her confidence towards me for ever. When I visited 
the sick chamber, if I heard the voices of the three friends 
conversing cheerfully together, they were silent on my 
entrance, and then, loathing my own existence, I wan- 


together. 
“The life of the artist was spared, but the sentence 


behold the face of nature, nor lay the offerings of his 
genius upon the shrine of her beauty. He had looked 
his last upon her lovely face. He knew it was so; and 
with a noble forgiveness that pained me more than he 
could have done by the bitterest reproaches, he always 
smiled when he knew that I stood beside his bed, and 
stretched out his hand to feel for the grasp of mine. 

«“ Weeks passed away, and still my wife continued 
her attention without remission, though the invalid be- 
gan already to grope his way into the little garden be- 
neath his window—to sit in his favourite bower, listening 
to the song of the birds, and to talk cheerfully of culti- 
vating his taste for music, in which he excelled almost 
as much as in painting. 

“Tt appeared to me that the time was come for the 
claims of a stranger to give place to the duties of a 
mother, but there was no longer confidence between us 
on this or any other subject, and my thoughts remained 
untold. 

“On returning one evening from a solitary walk, I 
surprised my wife in an agony of tears, bending over the 
couch of her sleeping infant. She started on seeing 
me, and immediately left the room, though I could hear 
that she returned many times to the door, as if about to 
enter. A message was soon after sent to me, saying 
that she had found the invalid worse, and intended 
watching by him through the night. 

“ Disturbed by the mystery of her behaviour, and 
busied in devising schemes for bringing about a better 
understanding in my own family, I passed the night 
without rest, and after rising late in the morning, I found 
upon my toilet a packet directed for me. It contained 
all the most valuable presents I had ever made my wife, 
but not a line or word of explanation why they were 
returned. 

“T hastened to the house of the Italian. He was 
alone, and not more ill than on the preceding day. I 
asked for my wife. She had not been with him since 
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the evening. She had thrown herself upon the protec- 
tion of the Englishman. ‘They were gone, and I never 
saw her more. 

“That I lived through the agony of that hour, I can 
only account for by the fact, unknown to me before, that 
I had ceased to love my wife with tenderness or esteem 
—that guilt had poisoned the source of every feeling ; 
and thus, though passion might convulse me, sorrow 
could not kill. Had it been otherwise—had I loved her 
as in happier days, we might, ere this dreadful crisis in 
our fate, have mingled our tears and our penitence to- 
gether, and, out of the ruins of the past, have built up 
hope for the future. 

“ How affecting to me, at this tremendous epoch of 
my life, was the sympathy of him I had so deeply in- 
jured. He seemed to forget his own blindness in my 
grief, and after disclaiming all previous knowledge of the 
event he feelingly deplored, he never afterwards made it 
the subject even of the most remote allusion. 

«“ The world was now to mea dreary void, upon which 
I looked witheut beholding one point of interest, still 
less of hope. My children, deserted by their unnatural 
mother, were all I had to live fur, besides the blind Ita- 
lian, who had not refused to become an inmate of my 
household ; and when weary alike of every place, and 
anxious to escape from scenes in which I no longer found 
delight, I proposed return to England—the Italian, who 
had attached himself fondly to my children, yielded to 
their caresses, and consented to be our companion still. 

“It was not, however, my wish that he should remain 
with them long, for I was determined they should be 
educated in the strictest school of English morals, and, 
amiable as he was, I saw many disadvantages in his as- 
sociation with them. I, therefore, not only settled upon 
him a competency for life, but proposed to him to culti- 
vate his genius for music, and after introducing him to 
some of the first professors of the day, I had the satis- 
faction of leaving him in London, well supported by able 
and influential friends, and an almost unrivaled favourite 
with the public. 

“It was through him I obtained almost the only in- 
formation that ever reached me of my lost wife. He 
was acquainted with her residence, and as I made him 
my agent in transmitting regular sums of money for her 
use, he communicated to me in return the melancholy 
history of her temporary association with the gay world, 
so far, at least, as a woman in her situation might be 
admitted to its association, her subsequent seclusion, her 
failing health, and finally her brokenness of heart. Un- 
til within five years of the present time I was able to 
trace her melancholy history, but five years ago the Ita- 
lian returned to his native country, and though previ- 
ously to his departure we placed it in the power of this 
miserable woman to obtain the same remittance as usual, 
all sums of money sent through this channel have been 


returned, and I have now no clue to her place of abode, | 


no knowledge of her existence. 

« But to return to my children. You now see that 
the root of all my afflictions, the primary cause of my 
departure from the paths of peace, was a blind confi- 
dence in the efficacy of virtue without religion. I had 
made to myself an idol of all the attributes esteemed 
lovely and excellent amongst mankind, but my idol had 
fallen from its shrine. The temple of its worship had 
been profaned—profaned, too, in a manner the most re- 
pulsive to my own feelings, the most at variance with 
the religion of my heart. Could there be a greater proof 
that my creed was not holy, my worship not pure, and 
my religion not founded upon the principles of truth? 
I looked into the past, and saw that in the space of a 
few short years I had become guilty of the breach of al- 
most every morallaw. My confidencein the purity and 
integrity of my own soul was wholly overthrown, and I 
had, therefore, nothing left to hope or trust in. If I had 
said, ‘I will sin no more—I will lead a different life—I 
will renounce the evil of my ways,’ the next moment 
might have proved me a liar ; for the interminable chain 
of evil was woven in with all my habits, and even with 
my secret thoughts, I nowsaw clearly that even had it 
been possible for me to have retained my innocence, I 
could not now, after innocence was lost, regain it. I 
could not obliterate the past, nor break the bondage it 
imposed upon the present and the future. 

« On my own account I was comparatively reckless, 
believing I was doomed to suffering here, and destruc- 
tion hereafter; but when I looked into the young en- 
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quiring faces of my children, and read in the page of 
their lives the same destiny as my own, my spirit 
yearned to purchase for them, at any cost, an exemption 
from the same dark doom. 

“On returning to my native country, I had volun- 
tarily renounced what are called the pleasures of the 
world—pleasures, which to me had lost their charm, 
and in shrinking from the society of the gay, I had also 
shut myself out from the grave. I had therefore no 
sympathy, no help from any human being, and the 
books I :ead were such as served only to beguile me of 
the weary hours of life, without reaching the root of 
my distress. Night followed night, day succeeded day, 
and found me the centre of an unmeasurable solitude, 
looking round upon a scene of desolation, in the midst 
of which I stood appalled at my own loneliness. 

“ But was there no source of spiritual communion in 
which I might hope to partake? Yes. At midnight, 
on my knees, I found an answer to the language of 
prayer, wrung from me by the very anguish of a soul 
| that thirsted for what it found not, yet could not live 
| without; and while the voice of human consolation 
was silent—while clouds and darkness hung around 
| me, I was visited in my despair by a light that directed 
| me to the religion of the Bible! Yes, to the religion I 
| had dared to despise, I was directed as to my only guide: 
| and to the Saviour, of whom I had read without belief, 
as to my only hope of pardon here, and salvation in the 
world to come. 
| « T found, too, in after-examinations of my own heart, 
| that I had wanted nothing more than willingness to 
believe these truths, to have rendered them available 
to me before; and such was the light now bursting 
| upon me, that I felt it was possible even for me to live, 
/and hope again. I could live for my beloved children, 





‘and hope, both for them and for myself; and to guard 


them from evil, and to implant in their tender minds an 


| ardent love of virtue, not the virtue of the mere moralist, 


but the virtue of the Christian, became the chief object 
of my care, the supreme purpose of my existence. 

“ At first I thought that in order to accomplish this 
end, it would be necessary to continue my secluded and 
almost isolated mode of life; but as the region of hope 
became wider, and as my children began to require in- 
struction in the wisdom of the world, as well as in the 
knowledge of all things essential to eternal peace, my 
views of what was conducive to their real good under- 
went considerable change, and after mature deliberation 
I entered once more upon these my hereditary posses- 
sions, and introduced my children, so far as I could with 





safety, to the world—not the gay world, but that modi- 
| fication of it commonly called society, where they may 
learn so much of the habits and characters of those 
around them, as may stimulate to acts of usefulness and 
| charity. 
«“ One cause, however, has operated more powerfully 
|than I had anticipated, against their introduction to 
| general society,—my dread of the mention of their mo- 
ther, by those who may have some slight suspicion of 
her wretched fate. They are at present ignorant what 
| that fate has been; and one reason why I the more 
| willingly make this painful disclosure to you, is because 
| I feel that the time is coming, when my son at least must 
| be made acquainted with his mother’s shame. He is 
now old enough to bear the stroke, and will bear it, I 
trust, in a Christian spirit, but my poor Isabel !—she 
must be restored to better health—to better spirits—she 
| must lose that pale, sad look, so like her mother’s, before 
| I can disclose the truth to her. 

«“ Oh! just and true is the declaration, that the sins of 
| the fathers shall be visited upon their children! What 
| have mine done, that they should be partakers in my 
| anguish? And yet, the blow must fall, I can bear no 
| longer cheir enquiries about my former life, and the fond 

yearnings of their hearts towards a mother whom they 
| array in every virtue, and look up to in idea with a re- 
verence due only to the most unsullied excellence. Not 
that I could ever ask them to despise her. I wait for the 
time to come when they can pity her weakness, and con- 
demn her errors, without abhorring her image. For 
this I have waited long, and my constant fear is, that 
some idle or inadvertent remark should awaken the hor- 
rible suspicion, before their minds are prepared to receive 
the truth. I have sometimes even conceived it possible, 
that she herself, drawn back by a love which none but a 
mother can know, might appear before them. I have 








pictured her, penitent—forsaken—starving. And though 
I could never meet her, such is the agony I feel at the 
thought of her abandonment and destitution, that I deny 
myself in private, as you see, all the luxuries and orna- 
ments that wealth can purchase, and only conform jy 
public to the customs of the world, for the sake of avoid. 
ing a singularity which might bring upon we remarks 
injurious and painful to my children. 

“ You will now, my young friend, understand much 
that must have been mysterious to you before, in the 
internal construction of my family. You will understand 
why I never could trust my son away from his father’s 
roof, except for the two years spent at Mr. Gordon’s, and 
the last two at a German college—why I never could 
allow him to mix with young men of his own age and 
country, whose coarse or unfeeling jests might have 
touched upon his mother’s blighted name. You will 
understand why I wish my daughter to enjoy the advan- 
tage of judicious as well as tender treatment, and above 
all, you will understand why I would so earnestly warn 
you against the rocks upon which I, and one far nobler 
and more estimable than myself, made shipwreck of our 
happiness. Had I not seen you yielding to the same 
delusion, I should not in your presence have torn open 
the sealed fountains of memory, and revealed the horrors 
of the past. Will you regard the anguish of mind which 
this confession has cost me, as a pledge of my earnest- 
ness in desiring your eternal welfare? 

“My child, you are yet young, yet untainted by any 
deadly sin. You have not to retrace the path of thorns 
by which I was mercifully called back into the way of 
hope and peace. Pause, I beseech you, and ponder upon 
these things, nor let the supposed innocence of your own 
heart deceive you again. Believe me, the confidence 
which is founded upon virtue without religion is of all 
delusions the most fatal. 'rust not to its flattering pro- 
mise, but behold it as it is, deceitful as the brightness of 
a morning without clouds, unsubstantial as the many- 
coloured arch reflected in the sky—false as the vision of 
distant waters in the desert, where eternal sterility awaits 
the traveller’s approach. 

“Oh! trust it not, but turn to the fountain of ever- 
lasting life, humbly rely upon the promises of a gracious 
and long-suffering God, accept the means of salvation 
which he has pointed out, and renounce, as you inevita- 
bly must, in the day of temptation and distress, your 
own system of plausible morality, now and for ever.” 


a 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Rosa Bell possessed sufficient serious feeling to be 
deeply impressed with the communication made to her, 
by one who had suffered too severely from his own self- 
delusion, to permit her to pursue the same fatal course 
unwarned ; but her heart was yet unconvinced that she 
herself could ever become liable to the actual sins into 


which her friend had fallen. She was, however, very 
much inelined to become more religious than she had 
been; and whether from the sobering tendency of this 
inclination, or from the deep and painful sympathy ex- 
cited by the unexpected confidence of Mr. Otway, she 
certainly became more externally sedate, and awaited the 
arrival of Alice Gordon with no desire to spend the 
intermediate time in light or frivolous amusement. 

Indeed, the mere contemplation of such a family, with 
feelings so exquisitely sensitive, and minds so nobly and 
delicately constituted as the Otways ; yet, with so dense 
a cloud hanging over their heads, ready to burst upon 
them, and spread a pall of darkness over their social 
hours, was of itself sufficient to depress a spirit less grate- 
ful and affectionate than Rosa’s; and loth as she was 
to leave them, yet, as such was her fixed and irrevocable 
doom, she anticipated the hour of her departure with Jess 
painful apprehension than she would have done -pre- 
viously to the melancholy disclosure, which revealed to 
her the shadows in the fair picture of domestic happiness, 
hitherto contemplated by her with admiration, and almost 
with envy. 

Alice Gordon was weleomed at Rashleigh Hall with 
all the cordiality which her genuine goodness of heart, 
simplicity of manners, and real dignity of character de- 
served to meet, for there was a delightful harmony in 
her looks, her voice, her movements, and the general tone 
of her conversation, that betrayed, more fully than the 
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most elaborate description, to what kind and degree of 
consideration she was entitled. 

If no one could have thought of rapturously extolling 
Alice Gordon, no one ever could have despised her; and 
if she was the last to obtrude herself upon the observer's 
notice, she was, after being once known, the last to be 
forgotten. For, without any pretension, even to the 
ysual accomplishments of her sex, she had the delicacy 
and tact to enter with intense interest, and ardent sym- 
pathy, into the habits, tastes, and occupations of those 
she loved; thus supplying them with a faithful and un- 
tiring reflector, in which they could contemplate to ad- 
vantage all they most delighted in and approved. The 
beauty of her character as a reflector, however, was this, 
—she rejected every base or unworthy image, and by the 
powerful influence of her own correct judgment, com- 
bined with a candour whose truth was only equaled by 
its gentleness, she was enabled to extend the spere of her 
usefulness, as wide as that of her benevolence. 

Rosa Bell had never felt the contrast between herself 
and Alice so forcibly, as during the few days they re- 
mained together at Rashleigh Hall. Rosa could com- 
mand affection, but she had no influence. And why ! 
She seldom acted from principle. Almost every thing she 
said or did was the result of inclination prompted by im- 
pulse ; and although her impulses were for the most part 
of a generous and amiable character, they were too 
evanescent in their nature to purchase the esteem, with- 
out which affection is of little value. 

Had the temper of her mind not been naturally good, 
she would on the present occasion have been liable to 
some slight touch of envy ; for it is difficult to see even 
our best friend assuming the place we had hoped to 
possess in the hearts of those we most admire, without 
some sense of pain ; but such was the sincere affection 
entertained by Rosa for her friend, and such her devout 
admiration of her virtues, that she only embraced her the 
more tenderly, and committed her to the care and kind- 
ness of the Otways, fully satisfied in her own mind, that 
they had done wisely in adopting Alice as one of their 
household, as well as in réjecting herself. 

Still, it was a melancholy day on which she bade 
them all farewell, and when General Otway told her, in 
a voice subdued with emotion, what he most sincerely be- 
lieved,—that he, for one, should never feel that Alice 
could supply her place,—she smiled through her tears, 
and shook her head with a look of incredulity, somewhat 
better supported than his flattering assertion. 

With Isabel it was indeed an agony to part, for she 
was one of those whom the hour of separation, instead 
of tearing asunder the ties of affection, endears by a ten- 
fold bond. It might be difficult to account for on philo- 
sophical principles, but certain it is, that the characters 
which invite us most at meeting, sometimes fail to en- 
gage our affectionate adieus,—some of whom, if we are 
unexpectedly told that we are to meet them on a strange 
journey, yet, after we have exchanged with them the 
wonted intercourse of mutual cordiality, we suffer to 
depart almost as freely as they came ; while to others, 
about whom there hangs a coldness or gloom that chills 
us on the first approach, we cannot say farewell, after 
days or weeks of social intercourse, without an interest 
so deep, a sorrow so intense, that, in thought at least, we 
linger with them, speculating upon what may be their 
experience through every hour, and, above all things, 
calculating upon the circumstances of our next meeting, 
at the same time that our anticipations lose themselves 
in anxious forebodings that such meeting never will be 
ours. 

Isabel Otway, the only daughter of a somewhat blight- 
ed name, was one of these characters. Al! she had ever 
said or done in the least degree unamiable, was forgotten 
in the contemplation of her grief; and while her languid 
frame bore the impress of past suffering, those who left 
her to her , it might be to the doom of an early 
death, felt an indescribable yearning of heart to take 
away with them some portion of the suffering she still 
seemed destined to endure. 

If, however, Rosa Bell had found her fortitude severely 
tried by the separation from Gerald and his sister, the 
most acute, if not the greatest, trial was yet to come; and 
this was, to behold their father descending from the 

dignity of manner which constituted the most striking 
feature of his character, to perform all the little offices of 
cays kindness to his departing guest, and when, 








upon her forehead a parental kiss, she felt as if the world 
beyond his hospitable door was a wilderness into which 
she was about to be sent forth without a friend. 

We have before alluded to the elasticity of Rosa’s 
spirits. Even on this occasion, as yet the most distress- 
ing of her life, it did not altogether fail her ; though no 
one could have yielded themselves up to more complete 
sadness than that with which she drew her veil over her 
face, and shrunk back into the public vebicle that car- 
ried her away from the inn to which she had been ac- 
companied by Alice Gordon, and Mr. Otway’s trusty 
servant. 

Stunned with the noise of the coach, and at first 
wholly absorbed in her own gloomy thoughts, Rosa felt 
little inclination to bestow even the least portion of at- 
tention upon any immediate object ; and had not the 
turning over of the leaves of a book, forced by the small- 
ness of the coach into close contact with her veil, com- 
pelled her, by its frequent recurrence, to look up, she 
might never have seen the handsome dark eyes that 
were alternately fixed upon its pages, and then rolled in 
their fine frenzy upon the surrounding landscape, not 
without occasionally directing their poetic gaze towards 
her own face. 

The first symtom of returning consciousness evinced 
by Rosa was to raise her veil. The coach was small, 
the air of the morning oppressive, and, besides, she 
wanted to look out. 

« We are passing through a charming country,” said 
the gentleman. 

“ Delightful!” echoed Rosa. “ Pray, what river is 
that we see winding through the valley ?” 

“IT scarcely know,” replied her companion, “ whether 
that lovely stream deserves the name of river. I should 
rather imagine it some tributary streain, whose waters 
musically flow, until they lose themselves in wider, 
deeper waters, and so hurry on to mix at last with the 
waves of ocean.” 

«“ Well!” thought Rosa, «« whom have we here? The 
man is reading Manfred, I see.” For he had placed his 
book so that she might make her own observations upon 
it, and while she did so, his eye followed hers. 

“ Lord Byron is a favourite of yours, I presume, 
madam ?” 

« Unquestionably.” 

« And Manfied, perhaps, the effort of his genius which 
you most admire ?” 

‘ T should say so, if I spoke entirely from my judgment. 
If I spoke from my feelings I should say the ¢ Dream.’ ” 

“ Our life is twofold,’ exclaimed her enraptured au- 
ditor. “How exquisite is the rapture of hearing a 
strange voice, and that voice the sweetest in the world, 
pronounce the very sentiments we have cherished un- 
participated for years!—It awakens what the poet so 
expressly describes as the ‘credulous hope of mutual 
minds ;’ for we cannot believe that this pre-existent 
sympathy should be doomed to expire before its harvest 
of felicity is reaped. You admire Moore as well as 
Byron ?” 

«“ Of course,” replied Rosa, rather coldly ; for she be- 
gan to fear this poetic fever might prove a little incun- 
venient in its consequences, 

« Ah, I understand yon, perfectly,” resumed her com- 
panion. “The bard of Erin has too much license in his 
lays. His wreath is sometimes ‘ sullied and soiled,’ not 


by the dust of the schools, but by the rosy wine of his | 


own god Bacchus. I approve your taste, ma’am. 


‘The charms of lovely woman’s mind 
Should glow with beauties more refin’: 


].”” 


Rosa was silent ; for, though her companion possessed 
the recommendation of an extremely handsome face and 
figure, her ear had been offended by certain vulgarisms 
in his pronunciation, while her eye had detected a cotton 
umbrella by his side; and this, in addition to a some- 
what threadbare greatcoat, with soiled pockets, in one 
of which he deposited his Manfred, tended very much to 
guard her agaiust meeting his advances towards a better 
acquaintance, with any thing like imprudent willingness 
on her part. 

Nor was it long that her prudence was put to the 
test. 

“ Farewell!” said her companion, in a tone of the 
most profound melancholy ;— 4 word that has been, 
and must be ;” while, despite ber indignation, he pressed 


or the last time, he called her his dear child, and pressed | her hand with a tender expression of regret, as the coach 











| ly considerably cheered by the warm glow that rewarded 


| burst forth in the warmest commendations of his good- 


|son. Always considerate, always 
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with sounded horn, and whip, and rattle, wheeled up to 
the door of a large inn, that stood singly by the side of 
the king’s highway ; and, before she had time to remark 
upon the unwarrantable familiarity, the door of the 
vehicle was thrown open. The waiter who opened it 
smiled, wiih meaning in his face, and her companion, 
after descending quick as thought, bounded into the 
house, where a shout of welcome from the host and 
hostess, three sisters, and a bar-maid, announced the re- 
turn home from London of the son and heir of an indus- 
trious family, who had long kept the Bull Inn. 

Rosa was yet another stage from the end of her jour- 
ney, and, on arriving at last at the farm of Waterton, 
she felt more painfully than ever, what she had so often 
had to regret before, that every absence seemed to di- 
minish the external attractions of her native home. 

It was now the depth of winter. ‘The trees, which, 
in the summer, had kindly intervened, with their green 
veil, between her eyes and her father’s out-buildings, 
were now stripped of their foliage, and the barn, the 
stables, the cow-houses,—to say nothing of the habita- 
tions of a class of animals of still lower grade, stood 
revealed in all their naked repulsiveness. The garden, 
too, had lost its beauty ; the broad green walk was sa- 
turated with a winter’s rain; the elms stretched forth 
their bare boughs, as if in defiance of the roaring blast ; 
pools of water stood here and there, into which the rain 
was falling from the eaves with trickling splash, and, 
worse than all, George Gordon was from home ! 

How could he leave at such a time? He must have 
known that Rosa was about to return. He had no right 
to be thinking of cattle at the distant markets, when she 
was so sadly in want of companionship at home; and, 
happy as Peter and Martha Bell always were to meet 
their lovely daughter, it was but too evident that, on this 
occasion, they could not receive her with the lively wel- 
come to which she had ever been accustomed. They 
tried to look delighted ; but Rosa was not slow to dis- 
cover that her father spuke with a tone of more than 
wonted sadness ; and Martha wanted the tact to conceal, 
that the plenteous board now spread before her daughter 
was such as she and her husband had Jately not thought 
it right to partake of themselves. 

It is a serious and appalling sign of scanty means, 
when the good things to which the healthy appetite has 
been accustomed begin to disappear. It is not the epicure 
alone who feels the want of the luxuries of the table,— 
nor is it for the mere gratification of the palate that these 
are always valued. It is because they prove the plenty 
with which Providence has blest us; and when, one by 
one, they vanish from their wonted place, we feel that a 
different dispensation is upon us, and prepare for a sea- 
son of comparative destitution,—it may be of despair ; 
for who can tell, until the hour of trial comes, how far 
they have been building upon the material wold as the 
foundation of their happiness. 


The first evening of Rosa’s return home was, as may 
reasonably be concluded, along and heavy one. Martha 
Bell did all she could to enliven it, by assiduously stir- 
ring the fire ; and Peter sate in his old arm chair, evident- 
] 
her continued endeavours to make every thing look 
pleasant. But the absence of George Gordon was se- 
verely felt by all: «+d when Rosa at last spoke freely of 
the difference his company made at home, her mother 

| 
! 


| ness of heart, and of the faithful and noble endeavours 
| he had made to lighten her husband of every burden it 
| was in his power to share. 


«He has been to us both,” she said, “like our own 
cheerful, even when 
things were at the worst—reading to us, through the long 
dull evenings, such books as we understand; and if he 
would only have gone earlier to bed, and not spilled the 
ink upon his toilet cover, nor taken his dog up stuirs into 


his bed-room, I don’t think I should have a fault to lay 
to his charge.” 

Peter Bell smiled his cordial assent to all his wife could 
bring forward in favour of George Gordon; but he added, 


with a deep sigh, « It is a thousand pities these bad times 
should drive such a character as George away from his 
native country.” ~ 
. “Ty ° ”? 

“ From his native country! 
We e ” a 
is he going? 

“ Nay, nobody knows that,” replied her father; * but 


exclaimed Rosa; “ Where 
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fo he must, unless things mend—for there is no possibi- 
lity of making a living here.” 

While dwelling upon the praises of their favourite, 
the farmer and his wife almost forgot their cares; and 
when the hour of rest arrived, they had talked them- 
selves into something almost like cheerfulness. It was, 
however, a cheerfulness of which Rosa had not partaken, 
and she begged so earnestly to be left alone by the par- 
lour fire, that they consented for this night to indulge 
her imprudent, and unwonted desire for solitary musing. 

Let poets say what they will of the loveliness of moun- 
tain caves, and desert wastes; but there is no solitude, 
at the same time so peaceful, and so secure, as the sole 
possession of a fire-side, deserted by a family who have 
retired to rest. 

Rosa felt this—and she let the reins of imagination 
loose, and opened the stores of memory, and reveled in 
the luxurious indulgence of melancholy thoughts: for 
she, with all her flippancy, could sometimes be sad ; and 
she had lately had many serious subjects forced upon her 
attention. 

After musing, with her eyes fixed upon the fire, until 
her thoughts became too indefinite to afford any kind of 
interest, Rosa looked around upon the scene of her child- 
hood, and reflected, not without some poignancy of feeling, 
upon how much had been done, and done ineffectually, 
to reconcile to her artificial tastes a home which she 
was yet unable to endure. She saw, amongst other 
things, the plain useful writing-desk, her father’s pre- 
sent to herself, which in the days of her simplicity she 
had valued above all price; and she opened its various 
compartments, even to the secret drawer that used to 
contain all her worldly wealth—while she felt with some 
regret how entirely the charm of these, its mysterious 
receptacles, was gone. 

The drawer that formerly contained her juvenile pro- 
ductions in prose and verse was now filled with state- 
ments of farming produce, written in the bold clear hand 
of George Gordon; and she smiled with ineffable dis- 
dain, to find that he had actually taken the pains to 
write outa list of the names of her father’s cows, and 
that her own—yes, the name selected by Aunt Dinah 
herself, was amongst them. What then was her astonish- 
ment on discovering, amongst documents of such igno- 
ble character, a translation of an Italian sonnet, written 
by the same hand, with several fragments of original 
poetry—and among them these stanzas, entitled, 


CREATIONS VOICE. 


Behold the spring comes forth again, 

Her flow’ry mantle decks the plain ; 

Her murmuring brooks impetuous flow, 
Through verdant vales, where violets blow ; 
Her warbling songsters throng the grove, 
And fill the air with notes of love ; 

While forth upon the scented breeze, 

She sends her heaven-born melodies. 


Listen! It is creation’s voice, 

And earth, and air, and sea rejoice ; 
Listen! The softly whispering breeze 
Comes wandering through the leafy trees, 
To meet the sunbeams pure and bright, 
That fall in showers of golden light; 
While ever with a gentle sigh, 

The zephyrs breathe their ecstasy. 


Behold the sea! with rippling swell, 
Her careless waves in music tell 

How bright the sun, how blue the sky, 
How deep the wells of crystal lie ! 
How calmly falls the evening glow, 
Upon her bosom’s ebb and flow; 

How, safe within that bosom’s cell, 
Her own eternal mysteries dwell. 


Creation’s universal voice 

Bids earth, and air, and sea rejoice ; 

And answering loud, and deep, and high, 
Hark! to the general symphony ! 

No heart is cold, no lips are mute, 

Joy strikes the chords of Nature’s lute ; 
Without one note of grief, or pain, 

Or discord, in the heavenly strain. 


No heart is cold! Oh answer thou, 
With stately step, and godlike brow ; 








Hast thou not met the dawn of day, 
And turn’d thy weary eyes away ? 
Not watch’d the gloricus stars of night 
Unmov’d? unconscious of delight? 

If mute thy lips, proud ingrate, pause, 
And ask thy rebel heart the cause. 


“Ts it possible,” exclaimed Rosa, “that George Gor- 
don should be a poet? The lines are not so despicable 
as one might expect from a farmer.” 

And she condescended to glance over them a second 
time: but before she had reached the last stanza, her ear 
was startled by the sound of a horse advancing rapidly 
towards the house. In a few moments a private key was 
applied to the door which opened into the garden, and 
George Gordon stood before her, almost as much asto- 
nished as herself, at the midnight vision. 

Rosa was the least delighted of the two. She was 
consequently the least embarrassed ; and replacing the 
papers in the desk, she exclaimed, “ My father and mother 
were not expecting you before to-morrow night.” 

« My business was all finished to-day,” replied George, 
“and I hope I am not less welcome, for having returned 
earlier than was expected.” 

“You will be very welcome, I dare say,” observed 
Rosa, coolly, “for Waterton is duli enough without 
you.” 

“So you have been trying to amuse yourself with look- 
ing over my accounts,” said George. 

“Tf you will bestow them where they have no right to 
be,” replied Rosa, “ you must take the consequences.” 

“What consequences do you threaten me with?” 
asked her companion. 

“ With a critical review of the poetical works of 
George Gordon, yeoman,” replied Rosa, holding up the 
lines. 

George Gordon was able to criticise his own mal-per- 
formances as a poet quite as freely and as cleverly as any 
one could do it for him ; and he neither blushed at being 
detected as a poet, nor endeavoured to snatch his lines 
from the critic’s grasp, as some would have been tempted 
to do, not only by the beauty of the hand in which they 
were held, but by the arch triumphant smile that played 
upon the critic’s face. 

What then did George Gordon do, to establish his 
character as a hero of romance ? 

He sat down by the fire, with an air of perfect indif- 
ference, and began to unbutton the leathern spatterdashes 
which had protected him through many a wet and weari- 
some ride. 

«“ Are you not tired, George?” asked Rosa, defeated 
as she always was in her attempts to disturb the equani- 
mity of his temper. 

“T have a good right to be so,” he replied, “ for I have 
ridden fifty miles in the last seven hours.” 

“ Why did you ride so fast? You could have come 
half the way to day, and half to-morrow.” 

“I like to sleep in my own bed,” was the laconic re- 
ply. And Rosa thought he was about to take advantage 
of the earliest opportunity of renewing his acquaintance 
with it—for he took up his candle and left the room. 

It was only for the purpose of feeding his dog ; and he 
soon returned, placed the candle upon the table, and stood 
for some moments in silence, with his eyes fixed intently 
upon Rosa. ; 

“ Rosa,” said he, in his kindest, gentlest voice, “ you 
are sitting up too late, after so long a journey.” 

“T am sitting up,” she replied, « because I feel that I 
cannot sleep,” 

“ Why can you not sleep?” 

‘«‘T have many serious things to think about.” 

« What are they !” 

“T cannot tell you all at once. But, as I always tell 
you every thing, you may depend upon hearing what 
they are, some time or other.” 

“Do you always tell me every thing, Rosa? God 
bless you!” and he held out his hand to say, “Good 
night.” 

Rosa could not speak, ‘The unwonted tone of his 
voice had affected her; and his manner too was so much 
more kind and gentle than usual, that the grateful sur- 
prise occurring when her spirits were the weakest, ren- 
dered it impossible for her to articulate one word. 

Rosa Bell was never so beautiful as when her counte- 
nance expressed deep feeling, ‘The ordinary expression 
of her face was too lively to excite the highest degree of 





interest. Her smile was too sunny, the glance of her eye 
too vrilliant, and the flow of her natrual spirits too im. 
petuous. She was like a picture in which every combina- 
tion of loveliness exists, without a sufficient proportion 
of shade. But now, when the shadow was upon her 
countenance, when the arch smile had deserted her 
trembling lips, and when, with her head bent down, and 
slightly averted, the natural curls of her dark hair fell in 
unchecked luxuriance over her temples, leaving the 
white forehead and clearly penciled eyebrows distinctly 
visible, she looked so exquisitely lovely, that even the 
prudent, self-possessed, and resolute George Gordon, 
stood as if enchanted, by her side, holding, yet scarcely 
sensible that he did so, the fair hand which remained 
passive in his own. 

Had Rosa possessed more romance, or even more of 
the affectation of romance, she might have prolonged this 
scene: but, suddenly struck with the absurdity of all 
pretension to tenderness under such circumstances, she 
smiled away her momentary emotion, and looked up 
with an expression of countenance that soon procured 
the liberation of her captive hand. 

What can it be in woman’s nature, that makes her so 
prone to trifle with the feelings, which she would yet, in 
her better moments, be so glad to soothe ? 

With a quick rebound, the elasticity of Rosa’s spirits 
returned; and the reaction produced its wonted effect— 
that of repelling the friend, who, above all others, would, 
had his will been the law of his existence, have doubled 
all her joys, and have rejoiced, under every affliction, to 
suffer in her stead. 

“You are very interesting to-night, George,” said 
Rosa. “The cattle fair has transformed you into a per- 
fect Romeo.” 

“ Rosa Bell,” said George Gordon, grasping her arm, 
and looking sternly in her face, “you shail be serious 
with me to-night, if it be for the last time in your life. 
I have a right to demand this of you.” 

“ Go on,” said Rosa, still undaunted ; “I cannot refuse 
to oblige you in any way, if you proceed in the same 
polite and conciliatory manner.” 

“I would speak to you kindly, if you would let me,” 
said her companion, relinquishing his hold of her arm. 
“T would speak to you from a heart that knows no other 
feeling in relation to you. Will you then tell me can- 
didly, what are your views with respect to your future 
life ?” 

A slight shadow once more passed over Rosa’s face, as 
the actual dreariness of her future life presented itself to 
her mind. But she resumed the air of gaiety so familiar 
to her, and answered—* My views of the future are, that 
as soon as I hear of a good situation with a liberal salary, 
and little to do, I shall again engage in the delightful task 
of ‘teaching the young idea how to shoot.’” 

“T should ‘have thought that a situation like that to 
which you so kindly invited my sister Alice, would have 
been more congenial to your taste.” 

“ Perhaps it would,” said Rosa, again serious for a mo- 
ment. “But I was not good enough to associate with 
the Otways.” 

« And do you ever, dear Rosa, intend to be better?” 

“Oh! yes, I do really intend to become quite re- 
ligious.” 

“Heaven grant you may! You will enjoy no real 
happiness, and confer none, until you do.” 

“TI do not expect it; and I only console myself with 
thinking, that the happiness of no human being depends 
upon me.” 

“And suppose you were mistaken, Rosa: suppose 
there was one human being whose happiness depended 
upon you, and you alone—would you give up one plea- 
sure, or descend one step lower in the scale of worldly 
advantage for his sake ?” 

“TI cannot tell. It depends entirely upon who this 
imaginary being might be. If he was a farmer, and 
wore spatterdashes, I think it scarcely probable that I 
should.” 

“ Rosa,” said George Gordon, rising, and extending 
his hand, while his eyes flashed indignation, and a feel- 
ing of indescribable bitterness curled his lip, as it quivered 
with deep and almost uncontrollable emotion—* Rosa, 
good night! I shall trouble you no more with my im- 
pertinence. Henceforth, your path in life, be it social or 
solitary, shall not be darkened by my shadow, nor im- 
peded by an image so degraded, and disgusting to you, 
as mine. 
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was gone. 


nd its strength. 


«I am alone!” said Rosa; “I, who, of all earthly 
creatures, am the least calculated to bear the burden of 
life unaided. The good dismiss me from their pre- 
sence—the kind depart and leave me. 
without the power to endure the solitude to which I am 


consigned.” 


Who can experience the acute, yet undefinable sensa- 
tions of which Rosa Bell had made herself the victim, 
and still question the dominion of evil in their own 
Every act of palpable criminality has its ade- 
quate inducement, and the guilty self-deceiver may per- 
suade himself in defiance of his conscience, and of God’s 
word, that he is tempted beyond his strength ; but in 
moments of social intercourse, when human weakness 
asks at our hands the cup of consolation—if, in such 
moments, from the perverseness of a capricious temper, 
or the mere wantonness of selfish and inconsiderate folly, 
we have mingled bitterness or poison with that cup, we 
must ever afterwards look back to such moments, as in- 
delible memorials of our own depravity of heart, as wit- 
nesses against us when we plume ourselves upon our 
good intentions, and as warnings for the future—to trust 
to no guide, protection, or support, that wears the stamp 
of human fallibility, and rests upon no firmer foundation 


souls ? 


than mere human power. 


—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Whatever might be the effect produced by Rosa’s ill- 
timed levity upon the feelings of George Gordon, he suf- 
fered himself to betray no resentment; but treated her 
inall respects with the kind consideration of an affec- 
Nor could her beauty, her occasional 
playfulness, with some slight mixture of the art of flirta- 
tion, to which Rosa was not altogether a stranger, induce 
him to deviate from the line of conduct he had marked 


tionate brother. 


out for himself, 


He did not however trust himself to her society, as he 
had done in former days; but rather sought excuses for 
leaving home—and often spent his evenings at the par- 
sonage, when he might have been reading to her at her 


father’s fireside. 


It is but reasonable to suppose that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the farmer’s home should become a scene of 
monotonous weariness, which the spirits of Rosa, now 
unaided by the frequent refreshment of Alice Gordon’s 


company, found it difficult to sustain. 


passed over, unmarked by any thing but the wonted 
routine of household occupations, and Rosa had begun to 
think the world a little negligent of her claims to its at- 
tention, when a kind letter from Mr. Otway offered to 
her notice a situation which in many respects he could 


highly recommend. 


By his own acknowledgment, he could not engage this 
situation, even for one in whom he was deeply interested, 
because the lady by whose excellent qualifications it was 
at present so effectually supplied, refused to surrender the 
trust committed to her by a deceased friend—the educa- 
tion of whose children she had undertaken as a sacred 
duty, until she should become so far acquainted with her 
successor, as conscientiously to resign this trust into other 


hands. 


“A second Miss Peterson!” said Rosa, contempt- 
uously, “ who runs about with tracts, and wants me to 
become acquainted with all the poor families upon whom 
! am to call for their monthly contribution to the Bible 
Society. Well, I will try my fortune again; and I do 
think I shall have a better chance this time, for I really 
begin to feel myself growing more serious than I used to 
be—and when I mix with the world again, I intend to be 


very scrupulous indeed.” 


In this disposition of mind, Rosa once more departed 
from her father’s house; and she left it even with less 
of the regret ordinarily felt on taking leave, than she had 
ever experienced ona similar occasion before: for, this 
time she was not only pining after other society, and 
other scenes, but positively weary of her parents, and of 
all their kind, but ineffectual, endeavours to make her 
happy. Nor did the tears of her mother, or the disap- 


. 


~ Rosa would have spoken to him more kindly—but he 
He had left her to the silent contemplation 
of her own heart, whose hidden fount of tenderness, so 

rversely, so cruelly repressed, at last burst forth, with- 
out an object upon which to bestow its sweetness, or ex- 


I am alone; 


Day after day 


passed away from her native fields, occupy more than a 
slight and momentary consideration in her mind. 

With her father, it always cost her something like a 
pang to part; but he was still by her side, and would be 
for some hours to come—for he never allowed his daugh- 
ter to leave home without seeing her safely into the coach 
that conveyed her from the neighbouring market town. 
It is probable he might on the present occasion have 
committed this duty to the hands of George Gordon, for 
he was not in his usual health—but George had gone 
from home, apparently unconscious of any time having 
been fixed for Rosa’s departure ; and she had thus lost 
the opportunity she secretly wished for, of bidding him 
a kind farewell. 

As Peter Bell and his daughter, therefore, pursued 
their way in a neighbour’s gig, along the miry roads, with 
a keen February blast blowing directly in their faces, ac- 
companied by that peculiar sharpness which, especially 
when the mind is ill at ease, seems to be twitching for 
very spite at the outward man, it was not to be expected 
that their words should be very frequent, or the tone of 
their voices particularly cheerful when they spoke. 

“ This is a rude blast, Rosa,” said her father. “ Wrap 
yourself closely in that cloak of yours. You don’t seem 
made for contending with such blasts as these.” 

« And yet,” said Rosa, “I do not think I suffer half so 
much as you do, with that dreadful rheumatism in your 
shoulder.” 

“ Never mind my rheumatism, child—but look the 
other way, and take care of yourself; for you ’re going 
among strangers now, and may feel the want of some 
of your mother’s cordials at night.” 

“But, father,” said Rosa, again turning her face to- 
wards him, “I want to know one thing. Is it convenient 
for you to spare me so much money! 
without some of it, I believe.” 

«“ Why, as to the matter of convenience, I can’t say 
much about that: but while I have a guinea in my purse, 
you shall never know the want of it amongst strange 
people; and when I have not, we must do the best we 
can. So say no more about it—but cover yourself up, 
and be quiet.” 

It was in this way that Peter Bell and his wife recon- 
ciled themselves to the expense of their daughter’s long 
and frequent journeys, against which, to have balanced 
the small remuneration she had received in the one situa- 
tion she had filled for a few months, would have been 
but a mockery of common sense. It was their principle 
that, come what might to them, their child should want 
for nothing. She had been educated for a governess, and 
her way to this deceitful eminence must be paid for—as 
it was clear that nothing else could be made of her now. 
Nor would it be an idle employment for those who edu- 
cate their daughters for governessess, merely for the sake | 
of economy, to make a calculation of the expense incurred | 
by the traveling of such young ladies, not only from 
family to family, in the hope of being exactly suited, and | 
exactly suiting in their turn, but home at every midsum- 
mer—sometimes hundreds of miles, and back again, with 
all the expensive dresses they are obliged to wear for the | 
purpose of giving themselves gentility and importance. 
And then, if the parents have been so liberally minded | 
as to have made the mere circulation of the current coin | 
of the country the main object of their hopes, they may | 
find, with some degree of satisfaction, that such hopes 
have not been defeated. 

We might also add to the calculation, that frequent | 
failing of the health of governesses, partly, it is but fair | 
to suppose, from the confinemept and sedentary habits 
incident to their situation; for though they are allowed, 
requested, and sometimes compelled, to walk daily with 
their pupils, how different are their movements, restricted | 
to a certain route, at a certain time of the day, with the | 
constant dragging of weary and importunate children, 
from the bounding step of her who goes forth: in the 
fresh pure air, upon the mountains, or along the valleys, 
just as inclination dictates, elated with a sense of liber- 
ty, and rejoicing in the privilege of a healthy vigorous 
frame. 

On entering the family of Mr, Stapleton, Rosa Bell 
was welcomed by a middle-aged lady, of the name of 
Morgan, and she recollected it was the same by which 
Mr. Otway had described*the governess of whom he 
spoke so highly. This lady, however, was so evidently 











a gentlewoman—so dignified and so important in her 


For I could do | 


pearance of one familiar object after another, as she | station at the head of the household (for Mr. Stapleton 


| was a widower) that Rosa could scarcely believe her to 
| hold that office, until she observed that the children ap- 
| pealed to her on every occasion, both as their friend and 
| their instructress; for their father, a grave and gentle- 

manly man, was so reserved in his habits, that few peo- 
ple appealed to him from choice, though the little atten- 
tion he did bestow upon his family was of an agreeable 
and conciliating character. 

Had his residence been less delightfully situated, or 
his children less amiable, Rosa might have thought her 
new home almost too quiet, and perhaps too dull, to be 
endured ; but the lord of the domain possessed a taste 
so highly cultivated, with means so ample, that not only 
were the grounds around his mansion highly adorned, 
but the interior embellished with the richest profusion 
of specimens of painting, sculpture, and every other 
branch of the fine arts. 

In his own character, he was, perhaps, a little too 
stately and aristocratic to be always a social or agreeable 
companion, and had it not been for the benignant in- 
fluence of Miss Morgan’s warm heart and pleasing man- 
ners, his home would scarcely have been so favourite a 
resort of the literary, the refined, the intelligent, or the 
curious. Such, however, was the character of the place, 
that visiters of distinction came and went at their own 
pleasure, seldom leaving the family an opportunity of 
| saying they were alone: and by none who resided at 
Rashleigh Park was Miss Morgan noticed without the 
most respectful attention, or regarded with any other 
feeling than that of the highest esteem. 

Rosa Bell at first felt a little disconcerted, on finding 
to what an elevated station her friend Mr. Otway had 
recommended her; but her easy manners were a safe 
passport to all society, and her facility of adaptation 
helped her through every difficulty, even here. 

We should scarcely say through every difficulty, for 
there was one which manners alone were unequal to 
overcome. Miss Morgan, the only friend of Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, was a sincere Christian, as well as a perfect gen- 
tlewoman. She had assumed the office of instructress 
to the children of the deceased, from a strong sense of 
| duty, that would not permit her to resign this office, 
| except to one whom she should have reason to believe 
| would make their moral and religious advancement her 
| especial care. Rosa’s youth was the first unfavourable 
| circumstance which had struck the attention of this faith- 
| ful friend; but, as they spent day after day together, and 
she led her young companion on to perfect confidence, 
which, with one so open and sincere as Rosa, was not 
difficult to do, she discovered, with anxious solicitude, 
that a still greater essential than that of mature age was 
wanting. 

*« May I ask you,” said she, one day as they walked 
together in the garden, watching the bursting forth of 
the bright spring flowers, “ what first induced you to 
think of becoming a governess ?” 

“ My object,” said Rosa, “ was entirely pecuniary. 
Was not yours the same ?” 

“Indeed it was not,” replied Miss Morgan, “ though 
I had need enough to think of money, for I had no 
home.” 

“ Then you escaped the pain of separation from near 
and dear connections, which many, who go out as go- 
vernesses, have to suffer from so severely.” 

“TI can scarcely call it an escape, when I had, pre- 








| viously to my entering upon this kind of life, to endure 


the breaking ‘up of my home, and the severing of all 
domestic ties. My parents died within two years of 
each other. I had no sister, and my only brother went 
at an early age to India. The scene of our household 
happiness was appropriated by strangers, and I had no 
where to hide my head. I was young and inexperienced 
then. I had been tenderly nurtured, and loved perhaps 
too dearly, I leave you to judge what must have been 
my portion of suffering. But an all-powerful arm was 
beneath me—an arm upon which I had been taught to 
lean, and I was mercifully led from one step to another, 
until, by the labour of my head and hands, I obtained 
the countenance and protection of wealthy and influ- 
ential friends, who for many years very effectually as- 
sisted me by their cordial recommendations.” 

“ Alas!” said Rosa, “you must have had a melan- 
choly life.” 

« No, my young friend. 
choly. I have had my pleasures, 


My life has not been melan- 
He who appoints us 
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all our duties, has affixed to the faithful performance of | eminence her friend had attained in the religious world, 


them a measure of enjoyment, such as the world can 
neither give nor take away. I have had my pleasures 
in the affection of the innocent young hearts whose early 


development it has been my task to superintend. I | 


have had my pleasures in the cordial approbation of 
those whom I was solicitous to serve. But, above all, I 
have had my pleasures in that Christian hope, of which, 
I bless God, I have been enabled to become an humble 
partaker. 

« One regret, and one alone, has followed me wherever 
I went, and embittered the earthly portion which, how- 
ever burdensome it may be to those who do not enter 
upon it with right feelings, has been blessed to me. 
From my intimate acquaintance with the domestic affairs 
of numerous families, I have become painfully convinced 
of the wrong system upon which education is generally 
pursued. I have seen the young, the ignorant, and 
sometimes the unprincipled, rashly undertake the ardu- 
ous and responsible duty of teaching, on no higher 
grounds than that of wanting money, and with no better 
qualification than that of being fatherless, or homeless, 
or discontented with the home they had: while the just 
remuneration which ought to have more fully rewarded 
the conscientious teacher, has thus been divided amongst 
an endless number of candidates, and consequently di- 
vided into sums of comparative worthlessness. 

“It is a disgrace to society, in its present stage of 
civilisation, that there is no money given. so grudgingly 
as that which is given for plain, substantial, moral edu- 
cation ; while all parties agree, that the act of teaching, 
unremittingly and faithfully performed, is the most la- 


borious of man’s iife; and it will be vain to expect the | 


price of their labour to be raised to its just value, until 
more efficient labourers are brought into the field. 

« And now, young friend, will you believe me, after 
this long lecture, when I assure you that my remarks 
have had no personal meaning. It is a subject on which 
I have been compelled to think and feel deeply—a sub- 
ject on which, it seems to me, that long experience en- 


titles me to speak. I have no right to interfere with, or 


presume upon your motives,in making choice of the 


occupation of a governess. I feel every disposition to 
judge of them favourably; but I must tell you candidly, 
that, though I have now, in the decline of life, the com- 
fort of a brother’s roof, with ample pecuniary means 
awaiting my acceptance, I am determined not to desert 
these motherless children, until I find a Christian teacher 
to whom I can conscientiously commit, not only the 
cultivation of their minds, but the care of their im- 
mortal souls.” 

Rosa was silent. Again it seemed as if her doom 
was sealed ; for she could not, in the presence of this 
deeply experienced woman, lift up her voice and say, 
that she believed herself qualified for so sacred a trust. 
She promised, however, to give the subject her most 
serious consideration, and in the mean time she was in- 
vited to remain as a member of Mr. Stapleton’s family, 
ostensibly on the plea of becoming better acquainted 
with its domestic economy, but secretly to afford Miss 
Morgan an opportunity of ascertaining whether she was 
a true Christian. 

In the mean time, she became so intimately associated 
with this excellent woman, and was treated by her with 
such perfect candour, as to be able to perceive the deep 
root of all her virtues—the source which supplied, through 
innumerable channels, the principle of religion to all her 
thoughts and actions. 

In the enjoyments of Christian intercourse, in the 
offices of charity, in the sacred duties of prayer and 
worship, Rosa was ever by her side; and she now saw, 
what she never distinctly understood before, that the 
highest embellishments of a cultivated mind are not in- 
compatible with usefulness, either at home or abroad. 
She saw that a truly dignified and even elegant woman 
may deliver out tracts; that subscriptions for religious 


purposes may be collected without bustle or bombast ; 


and that, so far from the graces of the mind and person 
being cast aside, in the eager pursuit of moral and re- 
ligious good, they are capable of being enhanced in 
every charm, by the higher graces of the Christian cha- 
racter. 

Happy had it been for Rosa, could she have become 
a partaker in this privileged life, instead of an observer 
only ; but while she admired the character she was con- 
templating daily, more and more, she thought the very 


by placing her at so wide a distance from herself, was a 
reason why that friend should still be admired, without 
any attempt at imitation. 

“ Impossible!” she would often say to herself, after 
| questioning what right she had to stop at any given point 
of merit; “ impossible that I should ever become a cha- 
racter of this description! I may be very well in my 
way, and I do intend to be much better than I have 
been; but Miss Morgan is quite a different sort of being. 
There is scarcely one point of. resemblance between her 
and me. She is a woman set apart for especial purposes. 
It would be strange indeed if all were like her.” 

And thus she glanced back into the world, and would 
fain have compounded for retaining a share in all its en- 
joyments, and just giving so much of her heart to religion 
as she deemed it convenient to spare. 

Nor was the world so distant, even in the privileged 
society of Miss Morgan, but that a few steps could place 
her within some of its most brilliant circles. 

Mr. Stapleton was not a religious man, though for the 
sake of his departed wife, who before her death had be- 
come a decided Christian, he allowed, and even wished 
his children to be educated in the same way. He had 
in his own heart a great respect for religion, and instead 
of the many scruples of Miss Morgan degrading her in 
his sight, he most politely made way for the exercise of 
these scruples, and appeared even to reverence her the 
more for their influence upon her own life. 

The exquisite tact with which Miss Morgan, thus 
delicately situated, was able to do the honours of the 
house to his numerous guests, and, at the same time, to 
protect his children from the influence of objectionable 
companionship, was not the least admirable part of her 
character ; but Rosa could sometimes scarcely believe it 
was the same woman, who had collected the children 
and servants at the hour of family prayer, to pour forth 
her fervent soul in the language of devotion, who could, 
at any other hour of the day, take her place in the draw- 
ing-room with the ease of a perfect gentlewoman, and 
address herself to guests whose society was sometimes 
most uncongenial to her mind, on subjects connected 
with the fine arts, literature, politics, or any of the fa- 
vourite topics of the day; yet never, on any occasion, 
forgetting herself so far as to join in turning serious 
things to jest, or lend her sanction to remarks calculated 
to awaken uncharitable feelings, or lower the tone of 
rational conversation. 

Amongst other visiters at Rashleigh Park, was a Mr. 
Lampton, a young gentleman of considerable importance 
to himself, who professed to be a great connoisseur in 
painting, and, in short, in every thing ; but painting and 
sculpture were his hobbies. His father had made an 
| immense sum of money by commercial speculations, and 
| the son was about to fit up a gallery of his own, at what 
| they called their seat, situated within a few miles of 
London. 

Young Lampton had been in Paris, and bought a 
Guido, of which he never failed to inform his friends ; 
for to him pictures were not pictures, but a this, or a that, 
according to the name of the painter; and, if the truth 
| must be told, he had, perhaps, as little idea of any merit 
or demerit they possessed, independent of that name, as 
if he had seen only the reverse of the canvass upon 
which the colours were laid. 

Of all kinds of pretension—of all descriptions of 
| boasting about prices and pedigrees, that which relates 
to the nominal value of pictures, is, perhaps, the least 
reconcilable to the uninitiated. But if it falls not with- 
out offence upon the public car, how must it grate upon 
that of the artist himself; whether successful or unsuc- 
cessful, it matters not, the gross and palpable mockery 
is the same. If the spirit of the painter has ever nerved 





his hand, or lighted up his eye, or borne him along with 
| step elastic as the air, to climb the mountain’s brow, that 
| he might gaze upon the splendid panorama of a distant 
world—to stem the torrent, that he might contemplate 
| its foam—or to gaze through a vista of sombre elms, far, 
| far away, along the misty valley, where a silver stream 
| was winding, and the shadows fell askance upon the 
| verdant sward, and the smoke of the woodman’s evening 
| fre rose in a vaporous column through the clustering 
trees—if be has lingered in such a scene, or on the 
' rocky shore, beside the ocean’s crested waves, when the 
| moon was in the heavens, gazing intently upon her 
| crescent light surrounded by fleecy clouds of gray and 





silver, or upon the radiance that reposes on the boso 
of the deep—if he has gazed, thus enamoured, upon the 
ever-varying aspect of nature, that he might concentrate 
all the rays of beauty, and fix them so as never to be 
eradicated from his rapt soul—how must that soul recojj 
from the profanation of its idol, when the living essence 
of nature’s loveliness becomes the subject of vain bab. 
bling, amongst those who, with neither eye, nor h 
nor feeling for her charms, make a trade of the painter’s 
art, and pledge down their gold in the market; for ever 
boasting that they possess what they are still unable to 
enjoy. 

Rosa Bell was at first repelled by the assumptions of 
Mr. Lampton ; but he had the art of talking so fluently, 
that, in time, she began to think he must know a great 
deal ; and one day, when he condescended to remark to 
Miss Morgan, that his sisters were in want of a govern. 
ess, she caught at the words, and determined, if she 
heard a good report of the family, to offer herself. 

Mr. Lampton, the elder, was seldom a visiter at Rash. 
leigh Park, because it was a place in which he could 
make no figure; for, proud as he was of his son’s pre. 
dilection for the fine arts, and anxious as he was to prove 
himself a gentleman by birth, as well as education, by 
trying to delight in all that he considered gentlemanly, 
he did really delight in nothing but politics. Here only 
he was at home; here he was himself, and that, accord. 
ing to his own construction of the words, meant that he 
was a person of unquestionable distinction. He had 
his own system of political economy, which, above all 
others, was calculated to save the nation from absolute 
ruin and starvation. He had written to the Duke of 
Wellington (who that dabbles in politics has not?) and 
the very civil answer he had received, in the handwriting 
of his grace, was introduced on every possible occasion, 
with an expression of pleasure it was beyond his power 
to control. 

Some people thought there was a slight anomaly in 
his extreme fondness for this letter, as he professed to 
hate the duke—to contemn and utterly despise him ; but 
still the letter was introduced, and handed about, and 
then folded up with a smile of peculiar satisfaction: not 
because it threw any light upon the subject in question, 
but simply because it was written by a great man. 

Nor was this the only anomaly that marked the politi- 
cal career of Mr. Lampton. He was a liberal in his 
sentiments—an advocate for the rights of man, or, in 
other words, for universal independence. He hated all 
superiority of rank, though he saw less objection to there 
being inferior grades in society; but when Rosa Bell 
heard him declaim against the pride, selfishness, and 
oppression of the higher classes, she thought what a 
condescending, kind-hearted man he must be to his 
servants and dependents. 

On this subject she had very soon an opportunity of 
making her own observations. Mr. Lampton, in want 
of a governess, or rather a companion for his daughters, 
had commissioned Miss Morgan to look out for a person 
who would be likely to suit him; and she, without the 
least idea of the situation possessing any attractions for 
Rosa, had casually mentioned the subject before her. 

Nor was it altogether as a matter of choice that Rosa 
offered herself as the companion of three young ladies 
whose characters were unknown to her. She did not 
cordially admire what she had seen of the Lamptons; 
but what could she do? Afraid of wearying the pa- 
tience of Miss Morgan, and, above all things, dreading 
to return home, she at last decided upon making the ex- 
periment, for, as sh@ candidly confessed to her friend, 
she had no hope of succeeding her at Rashleigh Park. 

“1 see with sorrow,” said Miss Morgan, “ that you do 
not enter with your whole heart into the serious con- 
siderations I have set before you, and I tell you with 
deep regret, that, under such circumstances, it is impos- 
sible for me to commit these dear children to your care. 
But do you think it possible to be happy with these 
Lamptons! They do not seem to me the sort of people 
you would like to live with.” 

« As fo that,” replied Rosa, with a look of real sad- 
ness, “ I suppose I must do as well asI can. I have no 
choice.” 

“ Have you no home ?” 

« Yes, but I cannot live there.” 

“T have no right to penetrate into your domestic se- 
crets, yet, surely it is not unkindness, nor family affection 
that drives you from home.” 
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«Oh! no, it is nothing of that kind, I assure you. 

But still I cannot live there. If you will recominend 

me,1 am determined to try my powers of endurance 

with the Lamptons.” 

And Rosa did try her powers of endurance to the 
utmost ; for the Lamptons wanted nothing but a stated sum 
of accomplishments, and modern acquirements, and of 
these they had the assurance of Miss Morgan that Rosa 

ossessed a more than common share: they were, there- 
fore, perfectly satisfied. The new governess was in- 
stalled in office. Her chamber, her sitting-room were 
shown her by the housekeeper ; her pupils were intro- 
duced to her by the lady’s maid, and she was expected 
to settle down as quietly as any other piece of household 
furniture. 

It was with fruitless endeavours that Rosa had, pre- 
viously to her entering this family, attempted to obtain 
even the slightest knowledge of the character of Mrs. 
Lampton. “Poor Mrs. Lampton!” was the answer 
her enquiries always received, and nobody seemed to be 
able to proceed one step farther. 

The first sight of “ Poor Mrs. Lampton” unraveled 
the mystery. She had once been a pretty servant, and 
he who had then been her master remained unques- 
tionably her master still. Fond as he was of leveling 
down to his own rank, he was one of that numerous 
class of equalisers, who never allow of any one being 
leveled up to themselves ; and the wife, whose beauty 
had purchased for her the unenviable distinction of being 
raised from his kitchen to his board, was but one of the 
many dependents who shrunk from his presence, and 
trembled at his frown. 

To those who were happily free from his arbitrary 
rule, it might have been a source of entertainment to 
hear this zealous and determined patriot haranguing in 
defence of the liberty of the people; but to those who 
were of the people, and had the misfortune to be brought 
under his domination, it was any thing but entertaining 
to hear the perpetual rant with which he advocated prin- 
ciples the most remote in their operation from his own 
conduct towards others. 

Rosa Bell had never before been placed in any situa- 
tion where she had been treated so entirely as an inferior, 
and yet this distinction was one which, from the general 
tone of Mr. Lampton’s conversation, she would least 
have expected in his family. Had the distance and hau- 
teur of his manners towards herself been all she had to 
complain of, the grievance might have been lightly borne ; 
but such is the influence of example over that of mere 
wordy declamation, that his wife, his children, and even 
his domestics, disregarding the noble sentiments they 
were compelled to listen to, day after day, and galled in 
spirit by the system of oppression under which they 
lived, turned round upon their inferiors as if in very 
spite, and vented upon them, according to their different 
abilities and means of operation, the caprices and the 
virulence of temper let loose to operate with fresh vio- 
lence, after every moment of temporary suppression. 

It was impossible for Rosa Bell to find either comfort 
or congeniality in such a family, and she felt, almost for 
the first time in her life, what it was to be really alone, 
in the midst of numbers,—poor and contemptible, iu the 
midst of wealth. Yet what could she do? To whom 
could she look for help? The world was beginning to 
assume a barrenness of aspect it had never worn in her 
sight before. Happy would it have been for her had the 
charms, which temporal things were losing, been affixed 
to those of eternity. But, alas! like many other self- 
deceivers, she flattered herself she was becoming reli- 
gious when she was only becoming discontented with 
human life ; and she even sought, in the performance of 
religious duties, relief from the weariness of talents un- 
employed. She thought of the beautiful example of 
Miss Morgan’s character, and in a very private way, un- 
known to the family with whom she resided, she visited 
the poor and the needy, ministering out of her own re- 
sources more than was warranted by prudence er good 
sense, 

Lovely, amiable, and elegant, both in ber appearance 
and manners, it was not ditficvlt for Rosa to win from 
the class of beings amongst whom her charities were 
dispensed, the warmest acknowledgment of her virtues ; 
and sometimes other visiters, to whom she was a stranger, 
struck with the gentle and condescending style of her 
address, would offer the tribute of their commendations, 


dently so little accustomed to the important duties of 
life. 

Pleased with this kind of adulation, perhaps the most 
dangerous of all to an unregenerate heart, Rosa took up 
the subject of religion as she believed quite seriously ; 
and she who had been accustomed so quickly to detect 
and so .4horoughly to despise pretension in others, be- 
came herself a pretender,—where false assumption is the 
least pardonable—where self-delusion is the most fatal 
in its consequences. 


—->—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


The absence of temptation is of wonderful importance 
in establishing our self-complacency. Lonely, isolated, 
shut out from all communication with the gay world, as she 
had been accustomed to enjoy it, Rosa Bell spent weeks, 
and even months, under the firm conviction that she was 
leading a religious life ; for though she was most uncon- 
genially circumstanced, and often so destitute of com- 
fort as to sit down in her solitude and weep for very 
bitterness of soul, she thought that such seasons of 
affliction were portions of the experience of every Chris- 
tian, and she indulged her grief the more in the confi- 
dence that such tears are blessed. 

Regarded merely as a domestic, with an impassable 
barrier betwixt her and the social circle in which the 
Lamptons moved, she was spared many of the trials of 
her religious faith, which might have assailed her under 
more agreeable circumstances. ‘True she was neglected, 
but when did virtue receive its due? She was lonely, 
but is not temporal loneliness the portion of those who 
devote themselves to heaven? And if she was at times 
subject to harsh treatment, and blamed unjustly, who 
amongst the followers of Christ has not endured the 
same ! 

It was on returning one day from an errand of charity, 
that her path to the house led her through a part of the 
grounds where the Misses Lampton were walking with 
their brother, and a few other idlers, one of whom was 
dressed in regimentals, and as Rosa glanced towards 
them, she thought she recognised his figure. Yes, he 


it was Lieutenant Frederick Fynch; and Rosa would 
at that moment have given almost any thing she pos- 
sessed to subdue the glowing colour that tinged her 
cheeks, as she passed the party in a shrubbery walk. 

It was the custom of the Lamptons to meet their go- 
verness on such occasions with very slight signs of re- 
cognition ; but the heir of the house of Lampton, who 
studied pictures, was extremely fond of studying Rosa’s 
face, and for that purpose he would sometimes pause, 
and compel her to answer some idle questions, evidently 
invented for the occasion. 

“ Pray, Miss Bell,” said he, “ have you the key of 
the shrubbery gate ?” 

Rosa was compelled to stop. It was some time before 
she could find the key, for her fingers seemed to have 
lost the power of feeling, and she knew that Frederick 
Fynch, who stood close beside her, was gazing upon her, 
she knew also that he had heard her name, and that he 
could not be mistaken as to her identity. Yet he showed 
no symptoms of such knowledge, but suffered her to pass 
on without a word. 

It is almost impossible to be treated with coldness and 
contempt by those who have once professed to love us, 
without a secret pang, however worthless they may have 
been; and Rosa felt this too keenly for her peace of 
mind. But she chid herself for the temporary weakness, 
and endeavoured to forget what had passed. It was in- 
deed quite right that she should forget it. Frederick 
Fynch was a man of the world, a gay man, unquestion- 
ably ; one with whom she could now have no sympathy, 


was a contemptible man, ignorant, self-sufficient, un- 
worthy of a moment’s thought. And she mentally 
heaped abuses upon him, until in danger of forgetting 
that charity formed an essential part of the religion she 
was professing. 

Had the young governess been disposed to question 
the validity of her present religious propensities (for it 
is difficult to describe them by any other name) she 
might have discovered alarming proof of the shallow- 
ness of their foundation, in the consideration that a very 
inferior portion of her Christian zeal was bestowed upon 





by way of encouragement, to one so young, and evi- 


was tall, graceful, erect, the regimentals were the same, | 


and, what was a consideration of no inferior weight, he | of asking for me.” 


the improvement of her pupils. In fact they did not 
interest her, they did not value her pretensions, or es- 


fore she very gladly dismissed them after the usual 
routine of their daily tasks had been gone through, and 
betook herself to the cottages of the poor, or to her own 
lonely chamber, where she spent her leisure time in 
reading books of a sentimentally devotional character, 
and in writing long letters to Alice Gordon, who was 
the confidante of her trials, but not always the consoler 
of her griefs. For Alice had known a deeper experience 
than her friend, and she was fully aware of the possi- 
bility of being religiously disposed, without the strength 
of principle that is necessary for a safeguard in the hour 
of temptation. : 

The stay of Frederick Fynch under the roof of Mr. 
Lampton was prolonged, much to Rosa’s annoyance, be- 
yond the term of expectation; but as there existed on 
each side the same disinclination to renew their acquaint- 
ance, all danger of personal intercourse was easily 
avoided. 

It did sometimes occur to Rosa, when she glanced 
over the blinds of the school-room window, and saw the 
young soldier sauntering through the shrubbery-walk 
alone, that he must be extremely partial to that part of 
the grounds ; and it is quite probable that certain perti- 
nent conclusions passed across her mind, not unmixed 
with a sense of satisfaction in the thought, that he might 
be meeting with disappointment, where he had hoped to 
meet with her. But these reflections found no voice, 
and she turned back to the wearisome tasks of her pu- 
pils, determined that if Frederick Fynch remained for 
twelve months beneath the same roof, she would not ac- 
knowledge her consciousness of his presence. 

Fortified with this determination, she had heard with- 
out regret that his departure was fixed for the following 
morning, and late in the evening she sat alone in the 
apartment appropriated to her use, alternately turning 
over the leaves of a religious romance, and pausing to 
wonder by what mental process some men were en- 
abled so entirely to forget the past. 

The evening had been employed in these unprofitable 
musings, and she had laid aside the novel, and taken up 
a volume of more serious character preparatory to re- 
| tiring for the night, when a gentle tap at the door dis- 
|turbed her meditations; and before she ha: tire to 
| speak, the tall figure of Frederick Fynch presented it- 
| self, with apparent confidence in being more than wel- 
; come. 

« My dear Miss Bell,” were the first words he uttered ; 
“T have been dying for this hour.” 

“ For what hour ?” said Rosa, coldly. 

“ For the hour when I might speak to you alone.” 

«“ You can have nothing to say to me alone, sir,” re- 
| plied Rosa, “ which I would not rather hear in com- 
| pany, and if you propose making any particular com- 
| munication now, I will ring the bell, in order that Mrs. 
| Jaheeen, the housekeeper, may favour us with her pre- 





| sence.” 
| «“ Not for worlds!” exclaimed the hero, seizing the 
| hand she had extended towards the bell. «I have staid 

here a whole week in the hope of seeitig you alone. I 
| have traced the grounds, and trampled down the walk, 
and wearied out the gardener’s patience, in the hope or 
| meeting with you alone; and now, that this happiness 
| is mine, you would call in the old housekeeper to rob 
| me of my pleasure. But it is just like one of your mis- 
| chievous tricks. You are always more charming in your 
provocations than others when they try to please.” 

“ Sir,” said Rosa, and there was a slight prognostica- 

| tion of a smile upon her lips. « This whole week bas 

been spent with the knowledge of my being beneath the 

same roof with yourself: what you now wish to say 
| must be trifling, indeed, if it was not worth the trouble 


« Ah! my dear creature,” replied the soldier, “ you 
do injustice to my feelings. Much asI wished to see 
you, (and he pledged himself with upturned eyes, that 
this wish had been ardent as it was sincere,) you must 
understand that, as I am circumstanced with this family, 
I could not in my own person ask to speak with the 
governess.” 

« Sir,” said Rosa again, and never did a face bear less 
approximation to a smile than hers at that moment, 
“this apartment is appropriated exclusively to the use 
of the governess. The little time she has to spare is 





teem her the more highly for her professions; and there- . 
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too valuable to be wasted, and she has a right in this 
place, and especially at this hour, to protect herself from 
intrusion.” 

With these words, she rang the bell violently, and the 
domestic whose place it was to attend every summons 
from the school-room, arrived just in time to close the 
door upon the departing steps of Lieutenant Frederick 
Fynch. 

When the human mind has once become the victim 
of self-delusion, with regard to subjects of a religious 
nature, it finds food for its complacency in almost every 
circumstance that occurs, and Rosa Bell looked back to 
this interview with her quondam admirer with peculiar 
satisfaction, as affording proof that she had maintained 
her principles, stood her ground, and given a signal in- 
stance of the efficacy of those principles, in repelling the 
advar es of a man of worthless character. She forgot 
to take into the account that the man had made himself 
odious in her eyes, by insulting her vanity, and wound- 
ing her self-love, and that Ae had consequently lost the 
power to tempt her into indiscretion. She forgot, indeed, 
in the fancied security of her own heart, many things 
she ought to have remembered ; for she was yet untaught 
in the school of experience, and often as she had been 
warned by the voice of friendship, she would pursue her 
own course, reap her own harvest, and drink of the cup 
of her own choosing, whether the draught should be 
sweet or bitter. 

With all Rosa’s desire to oppose the strength of her 
principles against the multiplied difficulties and per- 
plexities of her present situation, her fortituc at length 
gave way; and the long pent-up feelings of disappoint- 
ment and vexation, with which she had endured this 
cheerless portion of her life, burst forth at last in a long 
letter to her friend, Alice Gordon; and so genuine was 
her distress, so tonching her allusions to her situation, 
that her friends at Rashleigh, ever solicitous for her hap- 
piness, determined, if possible, to rescue her from a fate 
so uncongenial to the nature of her mind and dispo- 
sition. 

Their kind endeavours were not without success. 
Rosa was paid the stated sum for which her services had 
been engaged, and without a tear from any eye, or a 
single regret awakened by her prompt departure, she 
bade adieu to the family of the Lamptons, amongst 
whom she had remained a perfect stranger, as regards 
all interchange of thought, and with whom she had 
deeply felt the disadvantage of being in a state of utter 
incapability of loving, or being beloved. 

Rosa’s next translation was to the summer residence 
of Sir James Stanley and his amiable lady, where her 
office was to attend to the instruction of their lovely 
children, but just emancipated from the nursery. 


| there is an elegance bordering upon splendour in her 





of being very solicitous to maintain. The fact is, she is 
the only child of my father’s late landlord, who died in 
India, after he had sent her over to complete her educa- 
tion in this country. 

“ Miss Falkner is about my own age, the inheritor of 
immense possessions ; and though decidedly plain, both 
elegant and pleasing in her manners—so muclP%o, that, 
without any apparent effort, she always monopolises the 
attention of the gentlemen, which is the more surprising, 
as the fact of her having been engaged, at a very early 
age, to a cousin of her own name is universally known, 

“This cousin I have not yet seen; but she talks 
about him perpetually. Indeed she, is one of those pri- 
vileged women who can talk about any thing with a 
grace,—she has so sweet a voice, with a gift of utter- 
ance at the same time so musical and fluent, that though 


dress, her air, and in her general deportment, you would 
think sometimes, when listening to her, that you heard 
the language of a child, spoken from the fullness and 
the simplicity of its own pure heart. When I tell you 
that every one speaks of her as ‘ the most amiable crea- 
ture in the world,’ you will understand that she is not 
clever; but I must in justice add, that she is also with- 





| of every one around her—a right which she exercises 


| well pleased to be, I own I sometimes feel a little piqued 


| which she governs. 


| individual ; but, indeed, I am incapable of such a feel- 
ing. Arabella Falkner is, besides, so perfectly indifferent 


Her first introduction to this intelligent and interest- | 


ing family, was one peculiarly calculated to obliterate the 


painful remembrance of the past, by establishing the | 


conviction that a governess may be regarded with con- 
sideration, and even with tenderness. She was received 
by Lady Stanley on the footing of a friend, introduced 
to her guests, and invited to join her own family circle, 
whenever the duties of the school room did not demand 
her attention. 

«“ Now,” thought Rosa, “I have at last found a haven 
of rest. Surely this is the reward of my religious zeal. 
I will persevere in the good way I have chosen; and 
here.” she concluded, “I shall enjoy every advantage.” 
For though the family of Sir James were not professedly 
religious, they had good feeling and delicacy enough to 
respect the religious scruples of others, and every indul- 
gence was allowed to Rosa in the exercise of her pecu- 
liarities, her charities, and her devotions. 

« Here, then, at last I am happy,” said she, in writing 
to Alice Gordon; “and T have to thank you, and the 
kind friends around you, for all that I enjoy. It is true, 
Iam often weary of the labour of teaching, but I get 
through the stated hours as well as I can, and hasten 
to the drawing-room, where I am always treated with 
respect and consideration, not only by Sir James and 
his lovely wife, but by the guests who assemble there. 
Some of these, with their uniformly agreeable behaviour 
towards myself, I should like to describe; but I will 
confine my remarks, for the present, to one who occa- 
sionally forms an exception to the uniformity of this 
rule. The lady’s name is Arabella Falkner, a name you 
have probably heard my father mention, as that of his 
young landlady, a title which I should not suspect her 


| but I find, to my chagrin, that she is likely to stay many 


| until the celebration of her marriage. This arrangement 


| cousin, upon whom I speculate so often as to what he 


| genuous manner in which she dwells upon his merits, 
| suffering no one to be placed in comparison with him, 








out pretension to cleverness. She is good-natured to 

excess, but most provokingly inactive ; and between our- 

selves (I whisper it in your ear, for it would be high 

treason to speak against her in this house) she is pro- 

voking in many ways, though I cannot precisely tell 
ou how. 

“TI think if I were to describe exactly how the case 
stands between Arabella Falkner and myself, I should 
say, that of all the individuals who meet at Weston, we 
are the least congenial, and the farthest from any ap- 
proach towards friendship. Yet, I know not how it is, 
but to me it seems as if we almost always happened to 
be seated together. Whenever this is the case, I feel 
myself stiff and constrained, appearing to the greatest 
possible disadvantage; while the graceful Arabella re- 
clines in her chair, or upon her couch, in all <he luxu- 
rious indolence of Eastern magnificence, looking as if 
nature had entitled her to command the devoted services 


to its full extent upon every one but me; and much as 
I should dislike to be beckoned to her, and then sent 
away again on some trifling errand, as I see others so 


at being made the only exception to the absolute rule by 


“ Now I feel assured, my dear Alice, you will suspect 
me of harbouring an unchristian antipathy towards this 


to me, that I doubt whether she could, by any insult on 
her part, rouse me into positive dislike of her per- 
son. I only wish she would think proper to go away ; 


months, and that Weston will probably be her home 


is probably owing to the circumstance of her being an 
orphan, under the guardianship of Sir James Stanley, 
whose lady was a Falkner, and sister to this wonderful 


will prove to be; for to hear Arabella describe him, you 
would expect to see a perfect Apollo. Indeed, almost 
the only thing I like about her, is the faithful and in- 


either for beauty of person, elegance of manners, or per- 
fection of mind. Yet even this partiality I sometimes 
attribute to her selfishness ; for it seems Falkner does 
every thing for her, from the management of her estates 
to the tying of her sandals. 

«It was but the other day, when looking over my al- 
bfim, her attention rested for a moment upon that excel- 
lent likeness of your brother George, which I copied 
while at Rashleigh ; and when Lady Stanley had expa- 
tiated with great admiration upon the beauty and intel- 
ligence of the countenance, she carelessly threw it aside, 
remarking coldly, it was not half so handsome as Falk- 
ner; for though it might be as intelligent, it wanted his 
noble aristocratic air. She then Jeaned back on the sofa, 
yawned, asked what was the day of the month, and said 
she would thank any of the company to tell her how 
many weeks would elapse before the twenty-fifth, the 





date of Falkner’s expected arrival. Now, Alice, would 


a 
SS SR a SS 


not you, with all your Christian philanthropy, dislike 
this woman ?” 

The reader will probably be aware that the writer of 
such a letter as this could not be standing on particularly 
safe ground. The commencement of hatred is some. 
times as insidious as that of love, and though we will 
trust that Rosa Bell was incapable of any excess of the 
malignant passions, she was not protected from the at. 
tacks of envy, the bitterest and deadliest of them all, 

There was something in the fashionable ease and 
graceful superiority of Arabella Falkner, that, while she 
herself was unconscious of the cause, destroyed ‘her 
equanimity of mind; and when she compared the rank 
and affluence of this lady with her own low parentage, 
and humble means of existence, her very soul revolted 
from the nevessity which doomed her to a life of bumble 
toil. 

How could it be, that in her present situation, where 
she was treated with more respect and kindness than 
she had almost ever been before, she felt the degradation 
of being a governess so much more deeply ? She thought 
sometimes it was because the eyes of Arabella Falkner 
seemed always to follow her to the door, when in her 
official capacity she left the drawing-room to attend to 
the studies of her pupils. Whatever it might be, this 
single-hearted, amiable, but somewhat spoiled child of 
fortune, became the bane of her peace. Yet with an in- 
consistency which often marks the state of that mind 
where seeming good holds a transient mastery over real 
evil, at the same time that she believed herself indifferent 
about the object of her secret antipathy, and wholly re- 
gardless of her concerns, and the objects of her life, she 
waited for the arrival of the betrothed lover, with an in- 
terest almost as absorbing as that of the lady herself. 
Not, let us hope, with the most distant desire of appro- 
priating his attentions, but simply with a natural curiosi- 
ty to see whether he was indeed all that his partial 
cousin had represented him. 

Nor was it long before Rosa was gratified in a manner 
wholly unlooked for by her. Walking alone one day, 
along a path which led from the public road, through a 
private part of the grounds towards the house, she was 
met by a gentleman who eagerly enquired the way. She 
civilly pointed it out to him, but he seemed as if he 
could not understand, for he was in that disagreeable 
predicament usually described by a man’s having < lost 
himself,’ when he ceases to perceive the bearings even 
of the most familiar places, and cannot, though he gladly 
would, behold the opening through the trees or through 
the fence, which his director is carefully pointing out. 


«“T will go with you,” Rosa said at last, “ as far as the 
turn in the wood.” 

“ By no means,” replied her companion ; “ I shall find 
my way somehow or other. And if not, I shall only be 
properly punished for indulging a romantic wish to ap- 
proach the house incog. Whatever my fate may be, I 
am now too late to prevent my horse being led up the 
public road without its rider, and the consequent screams 
of the ladies, on concluding that I am left at the nearest 
inn, with at least a broken neck.” 

“Let us hope the ladies will not be quite so much 
agitated as you apprehend,” said Rosa, somewhat sar- 
castically ; for she had begun to suspect who her com- 
panion was; and what was very surprising to herself, 
she had also begun to think that Arabella had not been 
far wrong, in saying that George Gordon was not half 
so handsome as her cousin Falkner. Theirs was, how- 
ever, a different style of beauty, which admitted of no 
sort of competition. Falkner’s complexion was brilliant 
as the morning. His light hair, tinged with auburn, 
curled wildly around a high fair forehead, and his eyes 
of hazel beamed fiom beneath with a brightness too 
dazzling to be met with any thing like steady observa- 
tion. Thushis whole countenance seemed to flash upon 
the sight; and if there were defects in the symmetry. of 
his features, few were able to speak decidedly to the fact. 
His figure was tall and commanding, his movements free 
and agile, as if he was fitted alike for the mountain chase 
or the midnight dance, the court or the tented field. 

«T believe,’ said Rosa, as they walked on together 
(for he had merely protested against her returning with 
him), “ it is to Mr. Charles Falkner that I have the ho- 
nour of speaking.” 

The gentleman bowed. 

“Then I claim the right,” she continued, “to guide 
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as well as direct you ; for I know there are anxious eyes 
watching for your arrival.” 

Charles Falkner said all that was civil, complimentary, 
and proper to be said on such an occasion; and they 
yroceeded on their way, not quite so rapidly, however, 
as the inmates of the mansion, had their figures been 
distinguishable from the windows, would have thought 
they might. : 

It was a great point with Falkner to find out who the 
beautiful young lady could be, whose attentions to him- 
self had been so frankly and kindly offered. She must, 
he thought, be a visiter at Weston; but why then walk 
alone at such an hour? She was too pretty to walk 
alone. He wished Arabella was half as pretty ; and he 
looked again, each time with fresh admiration, and tried 
by many circuitous ways to elicit a confession of her 
name. And all the whjle Rosa’s proud spirit shrunk 
within her, and she felt as if the very ground would 
open and receive her to its earthy depths, if she revealed 
her real character. 

At last the cruel question passed his lips, delicately, 
but decidedly worded. ’ 

« Now for my principles,” thought Rosa. “ What 
are they worth, if they will not stand this test. One 
effort, and. all will be over.” 

«I am the governess at Weston,” said she, with quiv- 
ering lips, and her cheek grew pale as she spoke. 

«You are jesting with me,” said her companion. 
«You do not teach the little Stanleys.” 

«I do,” replied Rosa, gaining courage. 

«“Ah* [understand how it is. You are an intimate 
friend of Lady Stanley’s, and teach her children from 
pure philanthropy.” 

“No,” said Rosa; for the difficulty was now over- 
come, and she spoke with her own natural frankness, 
by which she seldom failed to excite the interest of her 
hearers; “I teach them on the common terms of a go- 
verness.”” 

« Impossible !” 

“Tt is but too true.” 

“ You do not like the task, then?” 

“« How should I?” 

* Then why do you undertake it ?” 

« Because I am poor.” 

«You astonish me. You have riches in yourself. 
Your beauty is a mine of wealth.” 

«But I cannot live upon beauty. Even were my 
portion doubled, it would not afford me either food or 
shelter.” 

“True; but are there no other ways of obtaining 
both? You might write.” 

“T have not the talent.” 

“I assure you it requires no talent to write in the 
most popular style.” 

« What does it require, then? Perhaps you will be 
kind enottgh to give me a lesson on the art, and thus 
help me to a fortune.” 

“TI shall be most happy to do both. You will of 
course write a novel; and, as the title will be the thing 
to make it sell, or not sell, you must look well to that. 
So far as I can learn, the art of constructing titles con- 
sists in their being wholly unproductive of any definite 
idea, and at the same time composed of two, three, or as 
many words as you please, beginning with the same 
letter, such as ‘ The Fable of Falsehood,’ « Peter Popple, 
of Poppleton Park,’ and so on—the former announcing 
sentiment, the latter wit. With your hero and heroine, 
you may do just as you please. One thing only is 
essential to the interior of your book—it must contain a 
witch. No matter whether she is introduced to the 
reader as seated on a rock by the way-side, or inhabiting 
a cave, a mud cottage, or a ruined tower that overlooks 
the sea; she is, under all circumstances, identically the 
same creature, and the receipt I am about to give will 
answer your purpose for twenty stories as well as one. 

“ Your witch must have arrived at the appearance of 
extreme old age, through suffering and sinful passions, 
rather than the lapse of time. Her complexion must 
be livid, her eye sunken, gray, and fiery, her cheeks 
hollow, and her grizzly hair woven in knotted bands 
around her bloodless temples. She must live amongst 
owls and bats, with a fox at her feet, and a serpent coiled 
under the steol on which she sits. On first introducing 
your hero and heroine to her notice, (for, of course, they 
go to consult her about their future destiny,) she must 
be muttering incantations over a caldron that bubbles 


. 





on the fire; but, after a few questions addressed to her 
by the trembling couple, and a few evil-boding answers 
on her part, she must sit down upon her stool, groan 
heavily, beat her withered breast with her bony hands, 
and then, in broken accents, tell of the blighted loves of 
her early youth. 

“ This is my infallible prescription fora novel. Abide 
by my directions, and you cannot do wrong. Your for- 
tane will be made in six months.” 

“ Thank you,” said Rosa, not a little delighted with 
the ease and gaiety of her companion; for two more 
congenial spirits could scarcely have been found, than 
that of Charles Falkner and her own; and as they 
sauntered on, amusing themselves with many other jests 
equally piquant, and apropos to the occasion, Rosa could 
not help mentally asking in mute astonishment—<« Is 
this the man who returns, after an absence of six months, 
to the betrothed of his heart ?” 

The answer was such as startled her; and, struck at 
last with a sense of his want, either of faith or of feel- 
ing, she led him to the house, and ushered him into an 
apartment, where a welcome, as cordial as it was un- 
tainted by suspicion, awaited his arrival. 


—<=>>—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


From this time, the life of Rosa Bell appeared to as- 
sume a new character. All was rejoicing, animation, 
and festivity at Weston; and she became one of the 
gayest of the gay. Itis true, she made a transient effort 
to maintain her principles; but the very first conversa- 
tion she held with Charles Falkner, on the subject of re- 
ligion, had the effect of convincing her of the expediency 
of keeping those principles in the back ground, and not 
obtruding them where they might not be valued or ap- 
proved. 

Her musical powers were much celebrated ; and Falk- 
ner had asked her to sing. 

“T sing nothing but sacred music now,” replied Rosa, 
very gravely. : 

Her companion smiled, and Rosa asked him why. 

« Because,” was the reply, “ you are too pretty, I am 
sure, to be a nun ;” and almost involuntarily she played 
the air, and sung the words of this song, looking all the 
while as bewitching as possible. 

“Tam doing very wrong,” said she, assuming her 
former gravity, as soon as the song was ended. 

“ Impossible!” said Falkner. « You cannot be so ab- 
surd as to pretend you are a saint.” 

«A saint? Oh, no!” exclaimed Rosa: “but I do 
hope I am endeavouring to give up the world.” 

Falkner laughed aloud. “ Come, come,” said he, “ play 
me this little Italian air. Arabella always murders it; 
but still she plays on, good creature as she is.” 

Rosa played, and sung in her very best style, and 
Falkner was enchanted. What was the stimulus that 
nerved her hand, and gave energy to her voice, it is un- 
necessary farther to describe. 

It was not by the mere singing of this air, that Rosa 
did indeed sacrifice her principles, and betray the latent 
feeling of her heart: it was the spirit in which it was 
sung, that seemed at. once to throw her off from the 
ground she had been standing upon in the religious 
world. Had her foundation been more stable, or her 
footing more sure, she might have recovered her place 
after this temporary fall ; but hers was a self-assumed re- 
ligion, unaccompanied by any material change of heart, 
and the restraints it had imposed were consequently as 
irksome as they were unavailing. It could not be ex- 
pected that a spirit light and buoyant as that of the 
young governess would be loth to lay hold of the first 
plea for throwing them aside altogether. 

« This strictness of life is all a delusion,” she already 
began to say to herself, on returning to her own cham- 
ber. “Ido not see but those who make no pretension 
to religion are just as amiable, and as happy, as those 
who do. At least the family in which I live exhibit a 
striking proof, that the love of virtue, for its own sake, 
is a sufficient protection against vice. Mr. Otway,” she 
continued, after thinking awhile, “ was a melancholy in- 
stance of false dependence upon the purity of his own 
heart ; but then Ais heart was not really pure, though he 
bad thought it so. It Had, unquestionably, harboured in 
secret many sinful passions, of which I am wholly inca- 
pable, and have never yet perceived the slightest symptom 





in myself. It is a great weakness in me to be so easily 
guided as I am by the sentiments of those around me. 
Mr. Otway is a very good man—a very excellent and ad- 
mirable man, now; but there is no reason why the same 
process should be required to make any one else as ex- 
cellent as he is.” 

Confused, and bewildered by such meditations, Rosa 
Bell soon ceased to look with sincerity into her own heart, 
and then she ceased to pray ; for it is scarcely possible to 
offer up our petitions to an all-seeing God, without a 
willingness, either imaginary or real, to subject our hearts 
to his inspection, in order that the process of healing 
may be carried on, and that of purification be rendered 
complete. And though the outward character of Rosa 
remained the same, except for the giving up of a few 
scruples, and self-appointed duties, she was secretly re- 
linquishing every shield of safety, and thus voluntarily 
exposing herself to the danger of every temptation. Se- 
cure in the fancied absence of all sinful propensities, 
temptations presented no dangers to her; and never is 
the soul in greater peril from without, than when uncon- 
scious of its own internal foes. 

The few grave thoughts, and serious impressions, which 
Rosa had imbibed in different society, now vanished like 
the early dew—while gay, flippant, volatile, and sur- 
rounded by countless allurements to pleasure, she became 
daily more averse to the practical duties of life. Those 
of the school-room especially were of a character not to 
be endured with patience ; and had not Lady Stanley 
been a woman of easy temper, and indolent habits, quite 
satisfied if her children were happy and not vulgar, an 
enquiry might have been instituted into their mental pro- 
gress, not of the most satisfactory nature to their govern- 
ess. This enquiry, however, was one of the last things 
Lady Stanley would have thought of. Rosa Bell con- 
tinued to withdraw with the children at regular hours. 
The children themselves were so easy and healthy, so 
full of glee, and so fond of their governess, who, on her 
part, was so good-humoured, so lady-like, and so great a 
favourite with the whole family, that Lady Stanley looked 
with infinite satisfaction upon her own domestic arrange- 
ments, and resigned herself, with her wonted indifference 
about the future, to the enjoyments of the present 
hour. 

The most painful idea that ever presented itself to 
the mind of Rosa, at this period of her life, was the state 


of her home, and the character of her parents. She 
would gladly have forgotten both; and when Falkner, 
in speaking to Sir James on business connected with the 


extensive landed property of which he was soon to be- 
come the lawful proprietor, occasionally mentioned Wa- 
terton, a sensation shot through her nerves, as if it had 
been a disgrace of the deepest dye to be the daughter of 
his tenant Peter Bell. 

No question relating to her parentage, or native place, 
had hitherto been addressed to Rosa. Bell was a com- 
mon name, without locality, and the subject of her home 


connections was scrupulously avoided by her. She was, 
in short, placed on a totally different footing with the 
Stanleys, from what she had been before; and whether 
she did altogether enjoy her elevation, was a question of 


doubtful solution. Still it was far from her wish to make 
a voluntary resignation of her claims to worldly dis- 
tinction, and few circumstances occurred to her of a na- 
ture likely to produce so undesirable a result. 

There were a few, however, and amongst them it was 
not the least alarming, to be told one day that a person 
in the hoasekeeper’s room wished to speak with Miss 
Bell. 

She was seated at the drawing-room window when 
this announcement was made, teaching Falkner and 
Arabella how to make a sketch of the beat-house, upon 
the side of the lake or sheet of water bounding the green 
lawn; and while Arabella indolently waited for Falkner 
to direct her hand, and finish every stroke, he, in his 
turn, with an incompetency more assumed than real, ap- 
pealed to Rosa for the same assistance from her. 

It was one of those moments of transient enjoyment, 
in which, if the presence of good is unsought, evil is 
either absent or forgotten; and Rosa, delighted with her 
task, and not unconscious of the triumph of beauty over 
wealth, wore that dazzling look of happiness, which is, 
alas! too bright to last. 

“ A person in the housekeeper’s room,” was a second 
time announced; and every one knows that when a 
gentleman’s servant speaks of a person, he means to 
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designate the sort of being to whom no higher place 
than the housekeeper’s room could with propriety be 
assigned. 

Rosa went reluctantly, expecting to see a poor widow, 
whom she had a month ago consoled with the promise 
that she would assist her in obtaining a subscription for 
the purpose of liberating her son from prison ; but which 
promise, subscription, son, and widow, had unfortunately 
been altogether forgotten until this moment, 

It was not the widow, however, but George Gordon, 
who, dressed in riding-coat and boots, with hat in hand, 
advanced towards Rosa, extending that which remained 
at liberty, to meet—not the cordial grasp of hers, but 
the forced recognition of one who, it was evident, had 
no welcome to offer. 

The word person, the riding coat, the boots, the house- 
keeper's room, and the housekeeper herself, as she sat 
quilling the border of a cap, were the first ideas that 
crowded upon Rosa’s mind; and they came together 
with such overwhelming confusion, that, to do her jus- 
tice, we must say it was embarrassment rather than in- 
tentional unkindness, that made her receive her old friend 
as she did. 

The housekeeper finding there was more intimacy be- 
tween the parties than she had at first supposed, had the 
good feeling to leave the room, and then Rosa spoke 
more freely. 

George had told her abruptly, and without presuming 
upon any particular interest being attached to the intel- 
ligence, that he was about to leave England, and had 
come to say good-bye before his departure; but Rosa 
did not seem to have understood him, for her counte- 
nance underwent no change, unless it was a slight in- 
dication of surprise, such as might have followed the 
information of her father’s horse, old Gaffer Gray, being 


about to be shipped for Russia. “ And where are you 


going, George ?’—*« When do you sail?” with a long 
list of extemporaneous questions following each other 
too rapidly to admit of auy distinct reply, burst from 
Rosa's lips. 

Her friend—the friend of her early youth, fixed upon 
her face the deep searching look, which had been wont 


to read her soul, and which now seemed to say, “ Is it, 
indeed so with you, Rosa? Have you already become 
so heartless, as to suffer me to leave you thus, and for 
ever?” But he was silent, and perhaps his thoughts did 
her injustice; for women, in moments of confusion and 
embarrassment, sometimes talk lightly and flippantly, 
when they do not feel so. 

«Farewell to you, Rosa,” said George, as soon as she 
was silent. “ Farewell! I shall sail for America on the 
fifteenth. God bless you! and make you even happier 
than you are.” 

«“ Farewell, George,” said Rosa, and he had turned to 
depart, when she called him back. 

« Well, Rosa, what have you to say ?” he asked, for 
her face was averted, and she did not speak. 

«“ Nothing, George,” said she, at last, with quivering 
lips ; “ only I wish, when you return to Waterton, you 
would send me my T'asso. I want it very much.” 

« | will,” said George Gordon, while a deep flush of 
indignation passed over his countenance; and, bowing 
very respectfully, he left the room. 

Rosa gazed for one moment at the closed door, think- 
ing he would surely come back; but he was gone, and 
she retired to her own chamber, with a letter in her 
hand, which he had given her from his sister Alice, and 
which she wanted resolution to read. 

Alice and Rosa had written very seldom to each other 
lately. ‘This letter was like a newspaper in dimensions, 
and Rosa’s conscience told her it might contain what 
would be neither flattering nor agreeable to herself. She 
could not, however, return to her friends in the drawing- 
room until it had been read, and she broke the seal with 
such an aching at her heart, as she had never felt before 
in her whole life. 

The first words were kind as ever. 

“ Bless you, my sweet Alice!’ exclaimed Rosa ; for 
at that moment she could ill have brooked unkindness, 
« Perhaps,” she continued, “ the letter will tell me more 
about poor George ;” and she then bethought her of a 
window that looked into the court-yard, from which it was 
possible she might ascertain whether he was really gone. 

There was no sound or stir in the court-yard, except 
that a groom turned leisurely into the stable, but she saw 
a horseman, whoi she knew to be George Gordon, riding 


at a brisk pace down the avenue; she saw too that he 





never Jooked back nor paused at the turn of the road 
where he vanished from her view; and she returned to 
her own chamber to find, with some chagrin, that the 
letter from her friend was almost wholly oceupied with 
a subject foreign to the present state of her mind. 

“TI have been,” said her correspondent, “almost en- 
tirely absorbed by one train of thought since I last wrote 
to you, and as I know you feel a warm interest in this 
amiable family, I will give, as circumstantially as [ can, 
a full and true account of what has lately awakened in 
my mind suspicions which I cannot lull to rest. 

“«“ My brother will have told you of Isabel Otway’s de- 
clining health. Notwithstanding all the solicitude and 
care of the tenderest of parents, the advice of the best 
physicians, and all the means that wealth can minister, 
she has become, I fear, decidedly consumptive. She tells 
me she had in early life a presentiment that she should 
die young, and, like most of those who possess her ro- 
mantic turn of mind, she places such implicit faith in 
these presentiments, as may not unreasonably be sup- 
posed to accelerate the end to which they refer. Had 
her health been more vigorous, I should have found my 
duties here comparatively easy. As it is, I feel the want 
of all your liveliness, versatility, and wit, in addition to 
my own perseverance and gravity. Do not however 
suppose that I feel any of these duties, or eyen the whole 
of them, a hardship. I am happier than I have ever 
been before, because I believe I am more useful, and the 
love I feel for every member of this family binds me to 
them with a tenfold interest. My chief, indeed my only 
difficulty, is how to rouse this sweet girl from the melan- 
choly indolence of mind into which she is constantly 
falling. Miss Peterson would drag her about to all the 
scenes of poverty and distress which this neighbourhood 
affords, but I find it more beneficial to engage her parti- 
cipation in the enjoyments of others, than to confine her 
sympathy exclusively to their sufferings. Gerald is a 
great help to me. His liveliness almost supplies the 
want of yours. But I must return to the subject which 
has, I dare say, already excited your curiosity, for if I 
begin with the praises of Gerald, I shall fill my letter, in 
the vain hope of doing justice to his kindness, his talents, 
and the goodness of his heart. 

“ Miss Peterson having described to me the situation of 
a poor woman in an adjoining village, who, suffering 
from illness, was yet so destitute of friends that she 
seemed to belong to nobody, and thus had become the 
subject of curious enquiry amongst her neighbours, I one 
day extended my walk to the cottage where she lived as 
a lodger, and asked of the woman of the house, to whom 
I was known, if I could see her. 

“The woman informed me that her lodger had par- 
ticularly requested she might not be exposed to the 
curiosity of strangers; but when informed that a young 
lady from Mr. Otway’s had called, she readily consented 
to my being admitted. 

“On entering the little parlour appropriated to her 
use, where every thing was neatly arranged, and bore 
few of the marks of abject poverty, I beheld a tall, ema- 
ciated figure extended on a bed that was placed in one 
corner of the room; and, asI approached, a pair of keen 
dark searching eyes were fixed upon my face, with an 
expression of such intense anxiety, that I thought the 
woman must be one who had known me before, perhaps 
in happier days. 

«“ The result of this earnest look evidently was disap- 
pointment; and sinking back upon her pillow, she turned 
away her face without uttering a word, I addressed to 
her the common expressions of kindness and sympathy, 
and asked if there was any thing I could do to alleviate 
her sufferings. She thanked me, and said there was no- 
thing—that her bodily sufferings were not great; and 
that she had pecuniary means sufficient for her wants, 
which would not be long. 

“I knew not what to say to her; for she spoke like 
one who did not belong to the station in life she now oc- 
cupied—and she betrayed an evident shrinking from my 
presence, from my gaze, and from my enquiries, which 
made it difficult for, me to proceed, I ventured, how- 
ever, to ask a few more questions, and amongst them, 
whether there was any individual she wished to see, or 
with whom she would like to communicate, through me. 

«“« Who are you?’ she asked, turning quickly on her 
pillow, with the hurried feverish manner which belongs 





to such a hectic as burned on her cheek. 


“+My name is Gordon,’ I replied. ‘I live at Rash. 
leigh Park, as the companion of Miss Otway.’ 

«« Then yousee her every day,’ said the woman, ‘ and 
know how she is.’ 

«“¢T do; and am sorry to say her illness increases,’ 

“<Tilness! [3s she ill?’ said the woman, starting 
up, and leaning on her elbow, as if the better to collect 
her faculties of attention, that nothing I said might be 
lost. 

“«« She is indeed ill, I continued, ‘but not yet con. 
fined to the house. She sometimes walks a little while 
in the garden.’ 

«“<Is she fond of flowers?’ said the poor woman. 

«I answered, ‘ very.’ 

“You will think me foolish,’ she said, and then her 
voice failed her, and she drew her thin fingers over her 
forehead, and her pale lips quivered as she went on, 
‘You will perhaps think me impertinent, as well as fool. 
ish, but if you would send me a bunch of ‘flowers from 
that garden, gathered by her hand—’ 

«She could say no more. I promised to comply, and 
left the house, wondering at the importance sometimes 
attached to small things, and especially in seasons of 
illness. 

“ You may be sure I kept my promise ; and, thinking 
that if the flowers gathered by Isabel possessed so great 
a charm, the sweet girl herself must be an object of still 
greater interest, I determined if possible to conduct her 
to the cottage and obtain an interview between her and 
the poor invalid. The village was so distant, that had I 
proposed such a thing to Isabel, she would have thought 
it impossible for her to reach the spot, so I laid my 
scheme with some art, and first beguiled her into mount- 
ing her pony one beautiful morning, to ride over the fields 
with Gerald, Miss Peterson, and me by her side. On 
the first symptoms of fatigue, we stopped for a draught 
of milk at a small farm-house, and here, Rosa, I thought 
of you, as I always do when I[ meet with any of those 
specimens of pretension at which you used to laugh so 
heartily. The eldest son of the worthy farmer came out 
to hold Isabel’s pony, with a dogged surly look, that 
seemed to say—*‘ You think yourselves great people, but 
I don’t care for you any more than you do for me.’ The 
youngest was more than civil, and led us into the house 
with many evolutions of body, and attempts at refined 
enunciation, that seemed to cost him more effort than 
the tilling of his father’s fields. It was the hour of noon, 
that grand climax of domestic excitement in a farm- 
house, and the young lady, with tresses not yet released 
from captivity, sat down beside us, looking as if she 
would have given any thing for a little sheltering fringe 
to conceal the bloom of her expansive countenance, 
partly called forth by our abrupt appearance, and partly 
by the glow of her father’s kitchen fire. This lady, as 
well as her youngest brother, was refined beyond ex- 
pression. I thought Gerald led her on too much to talk 
of poetry, and books, and things about which she would 
gladly have been thought to know much more tian she 
did ; but he was properly punished by having her album 
brought out, and being obliged, in common politeness, 
to write some verses in it, accompanied by his own sig- 
nature. Even Isabel smiled at his dilemma, and we 
both rose in haste to depart, fearing our contributions 
might next be called for. 

“I had told Gerald my errand to the village before 
we set out; and thinking to shorten the distance, we 
ventured upon a carriage-road, through an open space of 
ground resembling a park, which Miss Peterson informed 
us was free tothe public. Finding ourselves advancing 
by this road very near to a large house, we turned off 
upon the grass in order to pass it, without the imperti- 
nence of too familiar an approach: but, no sooner had 
we done this, than a loud and imperative voice called to 
us to stop—and, looking round, we beheld the majestic 
figure of a woman standing upon the parapet wall that 
formed a small enclosure around the aristocratic precincts 
of her own mansion. She held in her hand a telescope, 


| through which her jealous eye had been examining the 


distant beundary of her domains, in the hope of detect- 
ing any wanderer who might deviate from the vulgar 
track appropriated to the common people, to. tread with 
presumptuous feet upon her grassy lawn. What, then, 
must have been her indignation, on finding that no tele- 
scope was needed to discover us; for, that we had ac- 
tually presented ourselves on forbidden ground within 
the range of her natural vision. 





